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SPRING COMES ON FOREVER. War or peace, March brings out 
the rich loamy smells of the Illinois prairie. The Herefords take a 
sunbath. Treebuds are a chartreuse fuzz. The Indians used to put 
on a special dance. The kids still do in their own happy way. 
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He was just a 
little fellow a dozen years ago. 

Too little to know — or care — that 
even as he slept, General Motors men 
in a distant laboratory were putting 
the finishing touches on a special new 
refrigerant later given the trade- 
mark, “Freon.’”’* 

Much too little to understand that the 
real reason for developing this new 
compound was the safety of just such 
sleeping youngsters as himself. 


That it was important because it pro- 
vided the last link in perfect safety 
for home or hospital refrigeration, 
ending even the remote risk of toxic 
harm in the unlikely event of leaks in 
the cooling system. 

He is grown now, and off fighting for 
his country on a South Pacific island. 


* Trade-mark registered, *‘Freon’’ is made and sold 


by Kinetic Chemicals, Inc, 












wite in a lifetime 


He is old enough to know that one of 
his deadliest enemies there is the mos- 
quito, carrier of malaria. 


The interesting thing is that it is 
“Freon” that now comes to his aid. 
Twice in his lifetime, this one result 
of General Motors research is paying 
off in personal protection for him and 
his kind. 

For when mixed with chemicals to 
kill mosquitoes, this compound makes 
a new and better kind of insect spray. 
Unlike heavier sprays that fall to the 
ground, it evaporates almost in- 
stantly, leaving the mosquito-killing 
compounds floating suspended in the 
air. 

“Freon” was not developed as a war 
product. It came about because 
General Motors, seeking to 









provide more and better things for 
more people, never stopped trying 
to make better refrigerators for 
American households. 


But because it was known and famil- 
iar, it was available when the war 
need appeared — just as it remains at 
hand for future peacetime develop- 
ments. 


The idea that built America — the 
idea that men accomplish most when 
they can win a just reward for doing 
great things — has served the country 
well in war. 


And the same idea will keep on pro- 
viding more and better things for 
more people in a world restored to 
lasting Peace. 


ENERAL \ OTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE e« BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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Under The Dome 





LABOR STRIKE DATA worth remembering is that 1,900,000 workers went on strike 
last year but 43,100,000 did not strike for a single day or minute. 
Job still to be done by Labor Department is to determine who led the 
1,900,000 and what those leaders are up to. 


CHIANG KAI SHEK GOVERNMENT is fed up with fiddling and waltzing by our State 
Dept. Chinese are reported to be moving closer to Soviets who are 
much more direct in their dealings. Leading Chinese here assert, how- 
ever, that "there is no chance of any split that might damage the war 
efforts." 


WORRY OVER ARGENTINA is admitted at office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Nelson Rockefeller's aides don't think, however, that the 
Argentines will be successful in building up an Anti-USA bloc in South 
America. All of South America, they say, is still too dependent on 
U.S. for essential supplies. 


STABILIZATION OF WORLD CURRENCY is scheduled: for discussion at conference of 
delegates from 44 nations to be held in, or near, Washington sometime 
this summer. 


MORE FIREWORKS over the three-way split on the Italian Navy. The Greeks, 
Yugoslavs, Belgians, Dutch want to know if the same thing is going to 
happen to the Italian merchant marine. If so, they'd each like a 
slice. 


ARGUMENT OVER OPA, due to come up in House Banking & Currency Committee any day 
now, will take up a lot of Congress' time for the next six or seven 
weeks. Opponents of OPA will battle for major changes in its set-up, 
although all recognize need for some sort of price-control. Group of 
Congressmen, led by Crawford of Mich., say they can tear hide off 
Bowles' story that OPA has saved consumers eighty—nine billion dollars 
during past three years at a cost of only $1.14 per capita per year. 


INCREASED SOYBEAN PRODUCTION sought by WFA this year won't be achieved, in the 
opinion of corn belt experts. National Selective Service rates 100 
acres of soybeans at 8 labor units and 100 acres of corn at 20 labor 
units. Beyond that, proposed Government price of $2.04 is too low by 
25 cents if incentive is to be in line with farm labor and material 
costs. 

TURKEY RAISERS say they can increase production about two per cent this year. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION figures for 1943, just released by WPB, show a 75% increase 
over 1942 for a total of l, 800, 000,000 lbs. That may explain why some 
aluminum plants are being closed down. 


TOTAL WAR PRODUCTION will be cut by 25% before fall. By that time, there'll be 
~ enough war-stuff in storage to handle all emergencies. It means, 
though, a labor slack this summer, to be taken up (about election 
time, perhaps!!) by factory re-openings to produce civilian goods. 


BATTLE AGAINST CQ-OPS is shaping up and National Council of Farmer Co-—Opera- 
tives is marshalling its forces to meet it. One plan is to break into 
public-relations in the same big way industry has during the past 25 


years. 


REXFORD GUY TUGWELL, Now Governor of Puerto Rico, may have to walk the gang 
“plank soon. Recent "resignation" of Robert Morss Lovett from Virgin 
Islands post was a sign-in-the-wind that agitation for Tugwell's dis- 
missal will be resumed in Washington soon. Tugwell's defenders say 


he "needs the job". 
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or the Car 


Make your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Store your head- 
quarters for all of your spring 
and summer automotive needs. 
When you get a certificate to 
buy new tires, put EXTRA 
VALUE Firestone DeLuxe 
Champion Tires on your car. 
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7 REE at Your Nearby Firestone Dealer or Store 


YOUR COPY OF THE NEW 1944 WAR GARDEN BOOKLET 
and A PACKAGE of 100 BURPEE’S SUPER GIANT ZINNIA SEEDS 


Wan Garden Book and Seed Packet 


Without cost or obligation, your Firestone Dealer or Store will 
gladly give you a complimentary copy of this handy, pocket-size 


book and a package of 100 mixed color Super-Giant Zinnia seeds. 


For the Garden 


Join the ‘Food for Victory” 
campaign by raising a war 
garden. And help beautify your 
home with flowers. At the farm 
and garden department of your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store 
you will find a wide variety of 
quality garden supplies. 


For the Home 


Preserve, protect and beautify 
your home the low-cost Firestone 
way. You will find many high 
quality products that will make 
your spring housecleaning, 
decorating and repairing easier 
and more economical at your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 
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For longer mileage 
and guaranteed 
quality have your tires 
corseree at your | 
nearby Firestone 
factory: the 
bre 
SAVE TIRES - SAVE GASOLINE - SAVE TIME - SAVE MONEY ~ 
BY ONE-STOP SHOPPING AT FIRESTONE ho! 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crocks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 
Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Spring Song: It Has a Republican Tune 


HE thermometers stood at 63 degrees 
in Washington and all along Capitol 
Hill the poll-makers were examining the 
political grass-roots. The robins sang above 
the Potomac ... but the Republicans 
heard sweeter music in Colorado and New 
York. The first anemone had been seen in 
Rock Creek Park . . . but the fairest 
flower visible from the windows of the 
Republican National Committee’s office 
on Connecticut Avenue, was a chart show- 
ing an average 18% increase in G.O.P. 
votes for nine out of the 10 Congressional 
by-elections held since January 12, 1943. 
It was “spring song” in a presidential 
election year and, for the first time since 
1932, it had a tune that was distinctly 
Republican. 

Up in Colorado’s rst Congressional dis- 
trict, traditionally a Democratic bailiwick, 
a Republican businessman named Dean M. 
Gillespie, defeated Maj. Carl E. Wuertele, 
disabled bomber pilot of World War II, 
by a 2978 margin. 

Still more significant in Republican 
eyes, was the slender Democratic victory 
in the by-election of New York’s 21st 
District the week before. The 21st dis- 
trict is largely in New York City’s Har- 
lem. There, for the first time since 1932, 
the preponderant negro vote swung back 
toward the Republican column, permitted 
the Democratic candidate to squeak 
through only with the help of, the small 
American Labor Party vote. The G.O.P. 
polled a vote 41.5% heavier than it had 
pulled there in 1942. This new trend of 
public opinion had been swelling. In 
Missouri, Kansas, New York, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania and finally Col- 
orado, the Republican ‘cause 
was on the upswing. And, in 
most of the campaigns, the 
Republican speeches had fol- 
lowed one line . . . open war- 
fare against a New Deal that 
“has grown old,” a pledge to 
fight against “bureaucracy in 
national government,” out- 
spokenness against the Roose- 
velt policies. 

“If the present trend con- 
tinues,” the  poll-makers 
crowed after a strong sniff at 
the Colorado and New York 
breeze, “the increase in Re- 
publican strength will be 18% 
over 1940. And, if that trend 
holds for the Big-Show in No- 
vember, all but 18 of the 
states will be in the Republi- 
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can column when the, electoral votes are 
counted. The final electoral count on the 
presidency then would be:—Republican, 
348; Democratic, 183. 

“Tf, however, the five by-elections dur- 
ing the last three months are used ‘as an 
average, the Republican increase becomes 
26% instead of 18% which gives the 
Democrats only three states (Tennessee, 
Arizona and Utah) outside the Solid South 
and totals the electoral vote at: Republi- 
cans, 396; Democrats, 135.” 

That was the spring-song that came 
sweeping off Capitol Hill. 

It was a long, twisting road to Novem- 
ber out past the nominating convention 
and the final showdown struggle between 
Bricker, Willkie, Dewey, Staasen and War- 
ren. There was the eternal blood and guts 
and thunder background of the war, hinged 
close to the Lincolnian saying of “Don’t 
change horses in the middle of the stream” 
(The Republicans’ reply to that one is 
“Yes, but why not the rider?”). There 
was the somewhat faint hope of a Demo- 
cratic split to be created by an Independ- 
ent Democratic party, whipping into shape 
under the leadership of Harry Woodring, 
former Secretary of War. It was a long 
road and a tough one. But it was spring 
and the tune, this spring of 1944, was defi- 
nitely Republican. Even conservative 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Republican leader, 
forecast his party’s control of the House 
in 1945 “by a majority of at least 50.” 

“Tt is my judgment,” commented Indi- 
ana’s Charles Halleck, chairman of the 
Congressional Campaign Committee, “that 
the Colorado vote indicated the sense of 
anger of the public at the open 
warfare being conducted by 
President Roosevelt against 
the Congress of the United 
States. I believe the people will 
not be halted in their determi- 
nation to rub out the menace 
of New Deal bureaucracy.” 

Over against it, the Demo- 
crats chalked up their own 
figures to show that the total 
votes polled in each of the 10 
by-elections was light, in some 
cases less than 50% of the 
totals polled in the same dis- 
tricts for a Presidential cam- 
paign. They looked up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and gulped. 
“Wait until The Champ 
comes out of his corner.” 

The Champ, in his turn, 
said nothing at all. 
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A hush comes over Statuary Hall. 
Hurrying feet of Capitol visitors are ar- 
rested, heads are bared. A little knot of 
spectators stand in tense expectancy, 
huddled under the stern glances of Henry 
Clay and Ethan Allen, of Sam Houston 
and General Joe Wheeler and Chief Se- 
quoyah. 

A stocky little man, his back to the 
group and his gray head bowed as if in 
prayer, then speaks. It is little more than 
a whisper. 

“You are listening,” he solemnly in- 
tones, “to the famous echo of Statuary 
Hall.” 

It’s a neat bit of showmanship with 
which the official guides of the Capitol 
give an extra fillip to their tours through 
the hallowed halls of the Nation’s best 
known building, and none can do it with 
more finesse than 67-year-old James Craw- 
ford (see pictures below), dean of the 
guide corps. Mr. Crawford, who as a boy 
practically grew up in the Capitol’s front 
yard, has been scurrying around the corri- 
dors of the great building for the past 
34 years. With the tourist trade now cut 
to a mere trickle because of the war, he 
is one of the 10 remaining lecturers and 
the pickings have become pretty slim. 

Before the war the Capitol had 24 
guides, all busy shuttling sightseers 
through every minute of the day. The 1o 
that are left, including 4 women, now 
enjoy a 5-day week and their duties are 
light. While everything else booms, Capi- 
tol sightseeing is having a depression. 

Guide Crawford joined the Capitol 
force back in 1910. There was already a 
brisk tourist trade at that time, he recalls, 
keeping 12 guides busy most of the time, 
but it was not until good roads and auto- 





George Pace 


HIS WHISPER. bounces from here to dome... 


Washington Parade 








mobiles became general over the country 
that business really picked up. For many 
years before the war, busses brought 
streams of school children during the 
spring and summer months and the guides 
put them through on a mass production 
basis. School children and members of 
bus-line tours were given a reduced rate 
of 15 cents for the Capitol tour. The 
standard fee is 25 cents, but no charge 
is made for men and women in uniform. 
Those in uniform make up a large percent- 
age of all Capitol visitors at present. 

Mr. Crawford is a native of Baltimore 
but his parents moved to a Washington 
residence near the Capitol when he was a 
youngster. As a boy he was a page in the 
House of Representatives. Since that time, 
with the exception of a few years he spent 
as a salesman, he has practically lived in 
the Capitol. He knows all the building’s 
lore—the tile flooring from England; the 
sandstone columns that support the dome; 
the weight of the dome; the data on 
Brumidi, the Italian artist who provided 
most of the important frescos; the un- 
supported stairways of interlocked stone- 
work; the stories on all the paintings and 
statuary; in fact, a thousand interesting 
facts about the beloved old building. 

It takes Mr. Crawford only 35 minutes 
to conduct a party of 50 persons through 
the Capitol. He does it without the ap- 
pearance of hurrying, misses nothing. 
They see the rotunda, the crypt, both 
chambers of Congress,.the old Supreme 
Court and Senate room, the President’s 
room, and finally, Will Rogers’ bronze 
statue and Statuary Hall. Everybody has 
to see Will Rogers, who grins down at 
folks from a corridor just off of Statuary 
Hall. The echo stunt ends the tour. 


* * * 


Dyed in the wool dog lovers probably 
will be miffed, but the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, out at Miami, Okla., want this busi- 
ness of giving the Purple Heart and Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross to war pups 
stopped. The post felt so strongly on the 
matter it sent resolutions to Senator 
Elmer Thomas. 

“We don’t object to citations and dec- 
orations for animals,” they said, “but they 
should be of a type and design suitable to 
animals only.” 

To give dogs their due, the veterans sug- 
gested that the War Department be asked 
to turn out some special medals for pup 
heroes now fighting and dying to make 
their backyard a safe place to bury bones. 
The Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
is thinking it over. 

rm: # 

Senator Capper the Kansas veteran, 

says he has received “considerably more 


than a thousand” letters from Methodist 
constituents urging support of their “Cru- 


PATHFINDER 


sade for a New World Order.” Also; 
“I am in favor of the United States 
cooperating with other nations of the 
world to obtain a just and lasting peace. 
However, it is only fair to say that it will 
be necessary for other nations to coop- 
erate with the United States to attain a 
just and lasting peace; also, that the 
other nations cooperate with each other.” 


* * * 


Rep. Wright Patman of Texas, says 
the OPA is saving the taxpayers $50,- 
000,000 a day on war costs. That’s about 
38 cents apiece for all of us. Interest- 
ing, isn’t it? But not half so much as 
the news from OPA Administrator Ches- 
ter Bowles that the forms for annual 
financial reports by business concerns 
have been reduced from 36 pages to 4 
pages—a single sheet of paper printed 
front and back. That’s really thrilling. 
Praise the Lord and cut the questions. 
Hallelujah! 

x * * 


We said, a while back, that most mem- 
bers of Congress are wary of voting liquor 
out while the soldiers are away. We also 
mentioned that veterans of World War I 
often say that’s what happened before. 

Mrs. Emma E. Sanders, Toukawa, 
Okla.; Mrs. E. E. Greenough, Merced, 
Calif.; and others have written protests. 

The statement that prohibition was 
voted while the soldiers were away, they 
advise us, is a “gag,” an “old saw’ that 
has been discredited by the facts. Even 
if Congress did vote to send the Eight- 
eenth amendment to the States on De- 
cember 18, 1917 and most of the States 
ratified it the following year, they point 
out that the members of Congress who 
voted for the amendment were elected 
with liquor as the leading issue; and that 
the election took place several months be- 
fore the United States entered the war. 
Also, most of the States already were dry 
by their otvn action. 
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Press Association 


HARMONY FOR PRESS—Congressional artists in sober finale at National Press Club shindig. 


Senators and Representatives, with a 
goodly number of other Government big- 
wigs left their pet projects and ponderous 
problems at home for the annual Con- 
gressional Night party given by the Na- 
tional Press Club. For an evening they 
were neither stuffed shirts nor bare-foot 
servants of the people. They just unbut- 
toned their vests, spread themselves to a 
“beefsteak dinner” consisting of chicken 
and apple pie, and left themselves go as 
reg lar fellers. 

The congressional visitors were not 
only guests of honor, they also provided 
the entertainment. Eyes of the newspaper- 
men bugged at the talent displayed. 

Rep. Paul Shafer, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., for instance, “mystified” the gath- 
ering with his bag of magic tricks. One 
of these was his famous thimble trick, 
using Senators Byrd, McClellan and John- 
son of Colorado, and Stabilization Direc- 
tor Fred Vinson as stooges. Something 
about swallowing the thimble which then 
reappeared by magic. The professor said 
it was the same “Safer with Shafer” 
thimble he used in his last campaign. He 
distributed 20,000 of them to his voters. 

Rep. Les Arends of Melvin, Ill., a 
dues-paying member of the American As- 
sociation for the Preservation of Barber 
Shop Harmony, led an in-the-groove quar- 
tet in some fancy renditions of old favor- 
ites. Others of the group were Represen- 
tatives Frank Fellows of Maine; Harry 
Towe, New Jersey, and Dewey Short, 
Missouri. Representatives Jennings Ran- 
dolph of West Virginia, and Clif Woodrum 
of Virginia, recited and Senator Moore 
and Rep. La Vern Dilwig of Wisconsin, 
told droll stories. 

The. stars, though, were the musical 
performers: Senator Walsh, the brand new 
member from New Jersey, violin; Senator 
Truman at the piano; and Senator Bark- 
ley on the harmonica. 

Senator Barkley said when he was a 
boy he was such a good whistler the town 


barber advised him to study the violin. 
Upon taking a census of all the fiddlers 
in the community he decided none of them 
amounted to anything and maybe he had 
better try something clse. That was when 
he took up the mouth organ seriously. As 
a result of his years of study he favored 
the good-humored crowd with “Wagon 
Wheels.” He didn’t sing it, the M.C. ex- 
plained, “because he’s not in a rut now.” 

For the grand finale, Senator Barkley 
led the entire cast in singing “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” Honest folks, it was 
real purty. 

o's 


Rep. Sol Bloom, who carries water for 
the administration as chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, called 
in the press to share a chuckle over the 
silver elephant he received on his 74th 





Acme 
TWITTED—Sol Bloom shelves elephant gift. 
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birthday, just passed. The G.O.P. emblem, 
he told the boys, was the gift of an old 
friend with a taste for political twitting. 
Of course, it wasn’t the sort of bric-a-brac 
he cared to have around. 

“It’s mighty pretty,” he mused, “but 
where’ll I hide it?” The photographers 
helped him find a place (see picture)— 
back on a lower shelf among office odds- 
and-ends. 

ool 


Our faith has received a staggering 
blow. Good old Congress—sturdy as a 
watch dog, yippy as a terrier, unforget- 
ting as an elephant and, at times, stub- 
born as a jackass—comes now and un- 
blushingly admits it has been appropri- 
ating money without first voting itself 
authority, as provided by its own rules, 
since 1887. It’s tremendously irregular. 

But maybe it’s just as well. This pro- 
cedure kept the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture supplied with funds for 
more than half a century for battling 
such national enemies as cattle ticks, 
foot-and-mouth disease, Mexican fruit 
flies, browntail moths, pink bollworms 
and many other pests and diseases. 

Seems the act establishing the Depart- 
ment gave authority for investigations 
of such things but none for eradication 
campaigns. Through the years Congress 
has sidestepped its own rules requiring 
prior authorization and made appropri- 
ations for the eradication work as need- 
ed. Finally, the House got around to 
this matter and passed a law providing 
authority for all items which previously 
had been included in appropriation bills 
by gentlemen’s agreements. It’s now up 
to the Senate to confirm this action. 


* * * 


If you've been putting off writing that 
letter to the landlord about the leaky roof, 
better take care of it this week. Beginning 
March 26, it will cost you a 3-cent stamp 
instead of a 2-center. 

The Treasury Department reminds us 
that’s just one of the things that will soon 
come higher under the new revenue law. 
The law, of course, that Congress passed 
over the President’s veto after a bee stung 
Barkley. ; 

All local letters will be 3 cents an ounce 
and parcel post will be at least 1 cent more 
for every package. Money orders, regis- 
tered mail and C.O.D. fees will be higher. 
Air mail letters—inside the U.S.—go up 
from 6 to 8 cents. The rate on air mail 
to and from the armed forces outside the 
U.S. remains at 6 cents per half ounce— 
same as it has been since 1941. Inciden- 
tally, postal officials report the armed 
forces are now absorbing the entire pro- 
duction of 6-cent stamped air mail en- 
velopes. This means about 8,000,000 en- 
velopes a week. 

Increases in taxes on liquor, movie ad- 
missions and night clubs go into effect 
April 1. Tax on liquor jumps from $6 to 
$9 per gallon. The new admissions tax is 
1 cent on each 5 cents of the admission 
price. The cabaret tax rises from 5% to 
30% of the charge: Only very late cele- 
brators on the evening of March 31 will 
have to pay this3tax. It doesn’t become 
effective till 10 o’'[lock the next morning. 








Civilian Production 


Big and Little Business Wrangle over 
When and How to Shift from War Work. 


Disputes between business and govern- 
ment are brewing over continued controls 
on production after the war. First at- 
tempts to return to civilian manufacturing 
unchecked by federal reins already have 
been made and met with failure. 

Small plants with war orders completed 
have sought permission to return to peace 
time lines. But big business, still saddled 
with government war orders, have, with 
WPB’s aid, successfully resisted this. It 
might have meant loss of civilian markets 
or at least stiffer competition, for the big 
producer. 

Now the proposal has, been dragged into 
the open. In New York Arthur D. White- 
side, former Director of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Requirements, recommends Govern- 
ment continue its control for three years 
after the war. Whiteside is president of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., mercantile report- 
ing agency. 

Fred Larazus Jr., of the F. & R. Larazus 
& Company, Columbus, O., retailing house, 
disagrees. He says any producer with men 
and materials available should be per- 
mitted to produce at capacity. Says White- 
side: “If we let people loose now to pro- 
duce anything they like, I don’t know what 
kind of work you are going to offer those 
coming back from the war.” 

Now however, WPB has decided to shift 
the whole problem to a special committee 
to plan orderly reconversion from war to 
civilian production. Regardless of this 
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group’s plans, there will not be overnight 
relaxation of wartime controls. It will be 
a slow, gradual process. 

And arguments will get progressively 
hotter since not everybody can be satis- 
fied. 


Immigration? Now or Never Question 


Biddle favors Limited Admission to U.S. 
Congressional Bill Would Bar Entrants. 


Immigration, subject of controversy, 
already has aroused government officials 
looking ahead to the peace of the future. 
Quietly, some members of Congress have 
done a bit of crystal gazing and come up 
with a number of bills outlawing all immi- 
gration after the war. 

Thinking behind these moves is that 
U.S., will have enough unemployment, so- 
cial, and economic problems without open- 
ing gates of entry to newcomers who 
would make the domestic situation worse. 

Administration officials have not gone 
on record Officially, although Attorney 
General Francis Biddle opposes complete 
restrictions as unwise and dangerous. Bid- 
dle says this is a threat to “the coopera- 
tive action by other nations that we may 
hold essential for the beginnings of peace.” 

Describing the world of the future as 
one of “compromise of those expressions 
of nationalism which tend to build barriers 
between nations,” Biddle warns “nations 
cannot be separated in rigid vacuums of 
isolation.” 

It is locked gates against open-house 
and a showdown is coming between Con- 
gressional and Administration leaders. 
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Post-War Talks 


U.S.A. and world powers plan talks on 
problem that will accompany the peace. 


Vexing postwar problems, the kernel of 
international struggles for power and gold, 
will be threshed out at a series of con- 
ferences already planned by the United 
Nations. 

First on the list is aviation, already the 
subject of wrangling between Pan-Amer- 
ican Air Lines and 16 other domestic 
lines, on how to share the peace-time 
booty of air transportation. For that im- 
portant conference U.S.A. has chosen 
Joseph C. Grew, former ambassador to 
Japan. He already has begun preliminary 
negotiation with Great Britain, Canada, 
and the Soviet Union. The conference will 
be held this year or early in 1945 at a 
place to be selected. Canada, China, and 
Russia will participate. 

Britain and Canada have suggested an 
“international air transport authority,” 
but U.S.A. leans to greater freedom of 
competition. Second only to aviation in 
importance are early conversations be- 
tween Britain and U.S.A., on oil. Big 
topic for that session, to be held soon in 
Washington, will be the projected US. 
pipeline in the Middle-East (Pathfinder, 
Feb. 28). 

From oil the world powers will jump 
to successive conferences on: (1) interna- 
tional currency and money stabilization; 
(2) food and relief; (3) postwar shipping; 
(4) communications; (5) world trade; (6) 
health. 


World Job Needs 


Problem of work for 130,000,000 per- 
sons discussed at world labor meeting. 


Unemployment ghosts will stalk the 
world after the war unless jobs are found 
for an estimated 130,000,000 persons says 
the International Labor Office. 

U.S. job authorities estimate 25,000,000 
Americans will be among that number. 
What to do about jobs for the world will 
be debated at the ILO meeting in Phila- 
delphia in April. Indications are, recom- 
mendations then will be made to impose 
upon Germany entire costs of employment 
and social insurance for all workers she 
has enslaved and lured to work during the 
war. 

Solution of unemployment however, is 
only part of the problem in the belief of 
Acting ILO Director E. J. Phelan, who 
says all world powers must cooperate and 
work together for mutual prosperity or a 
depression and millions jobless will result. 


Tax Simplification 
House group has plan to eliminate re- 
turns for those earning up to $5,000. 


Last week’s digit dithers that income 
taxpayers went through will be the last 
for those earning up to $5,000 if House 
tax experts have their way. 


Members of the House Ways and Means 


DIPLOMATS HEADED FOR LONDON fo discuss political and economic motters are these . ; 
Committee are studying a plan under 


State Department members. Under Secretary of State Edward Stettinius is seated in the center. 
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SCHOOLBOY STUFF IS OUT for Merrill Wolf, (right). Cleveland kid-genius who entered Yale at 14. Likewise for open-mouthed Hal 
Weidman, 15, (left), who has to stay home to mind small brothers David, Earl, and Buddy because mother ran away and dad was reclassified 1-A. 


which the withholding levy against wages 
and salaries would become the actual tax 
for those in lower income brackets. This 
plan would mean no formal returns for 


_ those taxpayers if they simply filed a state- 


ment or slip showing their total income. 
Committee members also are hopeful of 
placing the present victory, normal and 
surtaxes under one simple rate. In an- 
other move to simplify tax laws, Rep. 
Harold Knutson (R. Minn.) has proposed 
appointment of a 15 man non-partisan 
committee of tax lawyers and tax ac- 
countants to frame a simple tax law. 


Dewey and Soldier Voting 


Leading GOP presidential candidate of- 
fers New York plan for service ballots. 


Gov. Tom Dewey of New York was 
spoken out on a national issue for the 
first time since GOP big-wigs began plug- 
ging him for their 1944 presidential candi- 
date. 

Dewey sent a message to his state legis- 
lature suggesting this plan for soldier vot- 
ing in New York: (1) soldiers to write 
the New York Secretary of State saying 
they want to vote; (2) a State War Ballot 
Commission would so inform local elec- 
tion boards, which would mail ballots di- 
rect to the servicemen; (3) ballots to be 
returned to the Commission, which would 
forward them to local boards for tabula- 
tion. 

Dewey termed the Federal ballot plan 
(Pathfinder, March 13), an “attempt to 
force on the people of this country a 
blank piece of paper called a ‘soldier’s 
ballot.’ ” 

Whether President Roosevelt will veto 
the Congressional plan in its present form 
is conjectural. He has indicated his de- 


cision will be based on whether more sol- 
diers will be able to vote under suth-a 
law or under the 1942 act, which waives 
registration and, in some states, poll tax 
payment. 

Meanwhile, Columbia University an- 
nounced results of a poll among civilian 
and military students there. It showed 
72% of the civilians and 56% of the mili- 
tary students favored President Roose- 
velt’s re-election. Opposing a fourth term 
were 19% of the civilians and 33% of 
the military students. Concerning the job 
Congress is doing, 59% of the civilians 
and 33% of the military rated it poor; 
38% of the civilians and 55% of the 
military rated it fair; 3% of the civilians 
and 11% of the military rated it good. 

Note: 35% of both classes of students 
belonged to no political party: 27% were 
Democrats; 18% Republicans, and 16% 
Independent-Liberal. 


* * * 


SOUTH: The DuPont Company has 
purchased 822 acres near La Porte, Tex., 
for a chemical plant. The purchase in- 
cludes the San Jacinto shipyard of the 
U.S. Maritime Commission. 

“Skulduggery” in Washington is Sena- 
tor O’Daniel’s (D. Tex.) chief topic for 
talks in Texas. “Political soothsayers and 
political stooges have been trying to make 
the people think everything is hunky-dory 
and I’m going to tell them the truth,” says 
he. O’Daniel favors a 6 year term limit 
for all Congressmen. 


* * * 


MID-WEST: Wage increases of 3 cents 
an hour have been granted by the WLB 
to employes of the fuel cell division of 
the U.S. Rubber Company at Mishawaka, 


Ind., where boots and shoes are made. 

Missouri's state legislature convened in 
special session to consider absentee voting 
for servicemen, higher social security ap- 
propriations. 


EAST: Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 62, 
died of a heart attack at old Greenwich, 
Conn. He had been working on Report to 
St. Peter, his latest work. 

New York physicians removed a 24 
inch needle from a woman’s heart in a two- 
hour operation. An electronic finger of 
stainless steel connected by a cord to a 
meter was used to locate the needle. 

Irvin S. Cobb, 67, famous humorist, 
died in New York, following an illness of 
three months. In a letter written last 
December for reading upon his death, he 
ordered a simple funeral, no mourning, 
and his ashes to be used for fertilizing a 
tree. 


WEST: Polygamy charges jailed 50 per- 
sons in Utah, Idaho and Arizona. Federal 
grand jury indictments at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, named 12 in connection with a 
pamphlet, Truth, which “appealed to im- 
moral indulgences under a cloak of reli- 
gious sanctity and approbation.” 

The Willamette Valley Wood Chemical 
Company seeks government approval and 
financing for a $2,500,000 distillery. at 
Eugene, Ore., to manufacture alcohol out 
of sawdust and other wood waste. Esti- 
mated plant capacity would be 11,500 gal- 
lons daily. 

Eight American soldiers at Camp Hale, 
Colo., are accused of being involved in 
the escape of two German war prisoners. 
Five WACs also exchanged notes with 
prisoners. Three were sentenced to six 
months and two await trial. 











Redhaired President 

Biographers agree that Andrew Jackson 
was born 177 years ago last week, March 
15, 1767. His parents came to this coun- 
try from Ireland. The posthumous son, 
born after his father’s death, was defi- 
nitely Irish in manner and temperament. 
With law as a springboard, he served in 
both houses of Congress, then became a 
Tennessee judge. He fought several duels; 
on one of these occasions he killed Charles 
Dickinson, As a military leader he ac- 
quired such nicknames as “Old Hickory,” 
“Pointed Arrow,” “The Hero of New 
Orleans,” “The Savior of the South,” and 
in retirement “The Old Lion in His Lair.” 

In the presidential campaign of 1824 
he obtained more electoral votes than any 
other candidate, but not enough. The 
House of Representatives chose John 
Quincy Adams who had 84 electoral votes 
to Jackson’s 99. The redoubtable Andrew 
defeated Adams again in 1828, and Henry 
Clay in 1832, to win two terms as Presi- 
dent. In 1836 he backed Martin Van 
Buren’s triumph. 

Mrs. Andrew Jackson had looked for- 
ward unhappily to living in the White 
House because of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances surrounding her marriage. She 
knew that tongues would wag in Wash- 
ington. Andrew wed her in 1791, and 
again in 1794, because the divorce action 
by her first husband had not been .com- 
pleted at the earlier date. Jackson’s mis- 
take was thoroughly aired in the cam- 
paigns. Rachel worried about it all. Death 
overtook her shortly before she would 
have been “First Lady.” 

No Coolidge-style president was An- 
drew. He relished wrestling, horse-racing, 
gambling and cock-fighting. He once 
threatened to “cut off the ears” of certain 
senators who opposed him. Such remarks 
were commonplace for him. Toward the 
end of his life at The Hermitage in Ten- 
nessee he is said to have regretted that 
he had “not_shot Clay or hung Calhoun.” 

The Treasury building still forces Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to jog around it because 
of Andrew. When the surveyors could not 
agree on a site, he strode forth from the 
White House to scratch a crude outline 
on the grass with his cane. He ordered, 
“Put her there.” Incidentally, it is said 
that when Jackson was a general he sug- 
gested that the soot-covered walls of the 
chief executive’s residence be painted 
white after the British had attempted to 
burn it in 1814; so apparently he fathered 
the popular name of “White House” for 
the Presidential home. 

Jackson had little formal schooling. This 
deficiency accounts for his reputation as 
a notoriously poor speller. There are sev- 
eral stories of the origin of “O-kay” or 
“O. K.” One of them is attributed to this 





peppery, redhaired man from Carolina. It 
is claimed that he endorsed important 
papers with “O. K.” as an abbreviation of 
“All Correct” which he habitually spelled 
as “Oll Korrect.” 


The redhaired president, sharp-tongued 
and fiery, figuratively stepped on too many 
toes. His enemies were comparatively nu- 
merous, Richard Lawrence, a _ house 
painter, attempted to shoot Jackson at 
the Capitol late in January of 1835; but 
the cartridge failed to explode. 

Now for a picture of the brighter side in 
this tall thin man’s turbulent life. Jack- 
son’s nephew and four children lived with 
Andrew in the White House. When a mes- 
senger came to “Old Hickory” for a 
memento to be placed in the cornerstone 
of the Treasury building, the President 
hurriedly snipped a golden curl from one 
of the tiny tots and gave it as his con- 
tribution to be sealed inside the box. 


Alias Pocahontas 


It is an old controversy, but it’s worth 
reviving. Some authorities say there was 
no Pocahontas, that the name was thought 
up by superstitious Indians. Best way to 
keep the English from casting a spell over 
the beautiful maid, her tribesmen argued, 
was to adopt an alias and spread it abroad. 
Her name, actually, was Matoaka, accord- 
ing to the story. Near the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
there is a lake supposedly named for the 
Indian princess, Matoaka. (There is more 
than supposition about the alias according 
to the college librarian.) Even so, Poca- 
hontas sounds a lot more like the real 
thing than John Smith, a natural among 
aliases if ever there was one. 


“Get What They Want” 


The Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, Iowa’s 
daily newspaper, is seeking by means of a 
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straw vote to discover whether citizens 
favor a “wide. open” town :—“Hard liquor 
sold across the bar to adults, as it is now” 
—*‘slot machines in places frequented by 
the general public’”—‘“more rigid law en- 
forcement to comply with the state law 
in regard to these questions.” 

“The sending out of these cards has 
no political bearing,” the newspaper said 
in announcing the poll. “The Nonpareil 
believes the people in office.and the people 
who are going to run for office would like 
to know just how strong the sentiment 
is one way or the other. In the main we 
think the people of the city will get just 
about the kind of government they want.” 

More than 8,000 ballots have been 
mailed by the newspaper to families listed 
in the telephone directory. Both the hus- 
band and wife are asked to vote. 


Lucky Buckeye 


When Spring comes, the Kiwanis Club 
of Boonville, Indiana, will meet under- 
neath a spreading buckeye tree on the 
Kiper farm to place a marker there in 
memory of Judge Roscoe Kiper who died 
in 1937. Judge Kiper made the tree fa- 
mous throughout the nation. 

It was back in 1926 that Judge Kiper 
distributed hundreds of the buckeye nuts, 
many going to political workers in War- 
wick County because, the jurist hoped, 
they would exert a potent influence “to 
elect the entire ticket.” Possessors of the 
Kiper buckeyes began calling themselves 
members of the Hoosier Buckeye League. 

In 1928 Herbert Hoover stopped at 
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Oakland City. Judge Kiper was there with 
a buckeye for him. Later, when Hoover 
was elected, the President said he had 
carried the nut throughout the campaign. 
When the White House letter and the go- 
ings-on of the Buckeye League became 
known, demand for Kiper buckeyes ex- 
ceeded the supply. Members of Congress 
began sending for them. So did governors. 

And the demand continues, according 
to the Judge’s widow, Mrs. Nannette 
Kiper, who says she needs a secretary to 
answer all inquiries. She doesn’t promise 
anybody anything but sends along a buck- 
eye when she can. She will tell, sometimes, 
the story of the buckeye tree, a story that 
will be repeated the way Judge Kiper used 
to tell it, when the Kiwanians gather later. 

“A big order for fruit trees to be planted 
on his farm north of town was placed by 
Daniel Zimmerman, first merchant in 
Lynville, Indiana,” Judge Kiper used to 
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tell. “‘And for a premium,’ said the smil- 
ing agent when he eyed the order, ‘I am 
going to give you a fine chestnut tree.’ 
The trees were planted but, when leaves 
appeared, the ‘fine chestnut’ turned out to 
be a horse-chestnut or buckeye. That was 
around 1840. I married Mr. Zimmerman’s 
granddaughter and got the tree. Why 
shouldn’t you be lucky, too?” 





The Charles City (Md.) Trading Com- 
pany doesn’t think much of ration-free 
shoes in these days of rationing. Here is 
what it said in a newspaper advertisement 
a few days ago: “Honest, folks, we have 
the worst collection of ANTIQUE shoes 
that it has ever been our misfortune to 
see. We are not positive, but we are quite 
sure that among the bunch are some shoes 
that must have been worn by Kalamity 
Kate in the Gold Rush. We can’t under- 
stand why people will ever look at them. 
They are so bad that we have moved them 
to the basement. High heels, pointed toes, 
narrow lasts—can’t see how they could 
fit a human foot. The only possible ex- 
cuse for buying them is that they are 
ration-free. Even the OPA says they are 
hopeless. OPA says also that we can’t get 
more than a dollar a pair. We believe it. 
So buy them at your own risk at 49 cents 
a pair.” 

We regret that we have no available 
report on the sale itself. 


Pooch Packets 


Ror a long time now, our correspondents 
tell us, it has become the habit of Ameri- 
cans dining out to sweep leftovers into 
paper napkins and take them home to Fido 
or the family cat. Now the movement has 
taken organized form, as all such move- 
ments sooner or later do in America. 
Something appropriately called Pet Pack- 
ets have made their appearance in San 
Francisco restaurants. Under friendly 
auspices of the S.P.C.A., Pet Packets are 
handed out with napkins when the waitress 
brings the check. 

They’re little paper bags, really filled 
with odds and ends from the customers’ 
own plates. Sometimes instructions are 
printed on the side; sometimes a waitress 
explains the technique. It seems that the 
secretary of San Francisco’s restaurant as- 
sociation is a dog fancier. He knew that 
some pets might have to go hungry unless 
something was done. He called on all 
member restaurants to provide something 
special in the way of leftovers for cus- 
tomers’ pets. Now 30 dining places make 
it possible for a small army of pooches to 
dine out—by proxy. 


In Aurora, Minn., the publisher of the 
Aurora News has announced suspension of 
the paper because no printer is available. 
Anent the announcement E. H. Hoffman 
reminisces in the La Crosse, Wis.. Tribune: 
“We remember back in the hand com- 
position days when there were more print- 


ers than jobs and hundreds of roaming 
typesetters traveled from city to city in 
search of a few days’ work. At that time 
no linotype machines had been invented 
and all type was set by hand. Printers 





worked at cases seated on high stools un- 
der kerosene lamps. It was usually on a 
Saturday night when a group of ‘tramp 
printers,’ as they were called, blew into 
town and took over the cases of the regu- 
lar employes who desired to lay off. The 
strangers worked one or two nights, went 
to the office and drew their pay and left 
town. The pay schedule was then 25 cents 
per thousand at which rate a printer 
could not make more than $12 or $15 a 
week, which was considered good pay.” 


Out in Nevada there’s a town that’s 
particularly favored by couples planning 
to get married. First they fall in love 
with each other and then they fall in love 
with the town’s name, Lovelock. As a 
matter of fact, there’s no romance in the 
name at all. Lovelock is located in a fer- 
tile valley near the “sink” of the Hum- 
boldt River and it got its name .from 
George Lovelock, an early rancher whose 
lands covered nearly all of what is now 
the town. At first the place was known 
as Big Meadows, inasmuch as it was a rest- 
ing-place on the old Overland Trail where 
immigrants refreshed their livestock be- 
fore tackling the fiery Forty Mile Desert 
enroute to California. When the Union 
Pacific built a railroad through the valley, 
officials changed the name to Lovelocks; 
later on it became Lovelock. It’s a county 
seat. County records show that young 
people from a long way off decide that 
a name like Lovelock ought to go with a 
wedding. 
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The Flag at Concord 


You can appropriately celebrate Flag 
Day this year by stowing away a little 
information about the banner they carried 
at the battles of Lexington and Concord. 
Many people will say they didn’t carry 
any flag, just because no national emblem 
had been adopted. But that isn’t true. 
There was a flag, sure enough. And it’s 
not far from the villages where the “em- 
battled fdrmers” carried it when the mid- 
night alarm went out that the British were 
coming. They keep it in a fireproof safe 
in the public library at Bedford, Mass. 
(Not New Bedford.) Bedford’s a little 
town north of Concord and Lexington. 
The library custodian will remove the 
banner gently if you ask about it in a 
reverent way. 

The flag you'll be shown used to be 
the cornet or standard of the “Three 
County Troops,” a banner designed for 
a local company of cavalry raised in the 
Massachusetts counties of Essex, Middle- 





sex and Suffolk. The office of standard- 
bearer seems to have been handed down in 


the Page family. When the warning 
sounded in 1775, Nathaniel Page, 3rd, 
snatched up the banner that had seen 
service already in King Philip’s War of 
1676. Captain Page carried it proudly 
through the shooting that April night. 

The field of the flag is crimson satin 
damask, emblazoned with an outstretched 
arm, in the hand of which is an uplifted 
sword. This representation is in silver as 
as three globular objects intended, no 
doubt, to be cannon balls. Upon a gold 
scroll are the words, “Conquer or Die,” 
in the inevitable Latin. The flag, two feet 
long by a foot and a half wide, was car- 
ried, surely enough, as the first banner of 
the Revolution—and don’t you dare doubt 
it. If you are in a dubious mood, avoid the 
Bedford library. 








World at War 


Erin Balks 


Irish Premier Turns Thumbs Down as 
U.S. Requests Removal Axis Diplomats. 


Almost every neutral country,in World 
War II has served as a pipe line of infor- 
mation to Axis and Allies alike. With 
American and British forces in Great Brit- 
ain poised for invasion of the Continent, 
the United States attempted to stop up 
advantageous enemy observation posts in 
neutral Eire by requesting Prime Minister 
De Valera to send German and Japanese 
diplomatic agents packing. 

Responding there was no basis for the 
charges of espionage, and that such action 
would be the first step toward war, the 
Irish premier termed the request impos- 
sible. 

There were signs the Allies might take 
a sterner attitude toward Eire in the fu- 
ture in the same way they have stiffened 
toward Argentina, Spain, and Turkey. The 
United States announced it could not re- 
lease the merchant ship Dublin had re- 
quested. London banned travel between 
Britain and the entire Irish isle and con- 
templated closing the Ulster border, an 
action which would isolate Eire com- 
pletely. Economic sanctions to deprive 
Ireland of the gasoline, wheat, coal, and 
other supplies which have kept the Irish 
Free State going in spite of the war 
looked like the next step. 


Muddled Italy 


Definite Italian policy should result from 
Russia’s offer present Badoglio regime. 


Beset by reluctant cooperators within 
and uncertain mentors (U.S.A., and Great 
Britain) without, the King Victor Emman- 
uel-Marshal Badoglio regime awoke one 
morning last week to receive unexpected 





support from a surprising quarter—Russia. 

It came from Marshal Josef Stalin in 
the form of an offer to exchange ambassa- 
dors with the Badoglio government. As- 
tonishment of the Badoglio camp was no 
whit less than that which set the US. 
State Department and Great Britain run- 
ning in circles. It came as a surprise to 
them as well as to the Italians. 

Immediate reaction was not forthcom- 
ing. Observers however saw in this latest 
Russian move added evidence of Stalin’s 
realism. Months have passed without 
U.S.A. or Great Britain deciding upon a 
definite, certain course with respect to 
Italy. During this time Stalin has been 
silent but observant of this patch-work 
policy. His current overture to the Ba- 
doglio regime can mean either: (1) Rus- 
sia is tired of pussy-footing in Italy and 
has taken this method of forcing us to a 
definite, clear-cut decision, or (2) Russia 
is convinced we intend to support Badoglio 
all down the line, but since we are fearful 
of bluntly admitting it, he will say it for 
us. 
Certainly U.S.A. and Great Britain now 
find themselves in a position where they 
dare not offend Stalin by turning a cold 
shoulder to Badoglio. Whether they like 
it or not they must go along with Russia 
for the sake of unity. 

But, refusal by Badoglio of Stalin’s 
offer could change the situation drastically. 
It would open the way for Stalin to re- 
quest more permanent settlement of the 
Italian question by U.S.A. and Britain. 
Either way we will fish or cut bait. 


Pacific Successes 


Greatest naval strength in history plus 
mobility is key to victory in Far East. 


Mobility, a high naval authority points 
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ROCKETS MAKE FIERY BULLSEYES at Camp Davis, N. C., where jet-propelled projectiles drag 


59-inch targets at 450 miles an hour to train anti-aircraft gun crews in fast, straight shooting. 
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out, is the principal key to our over-all 
operations in the Pacific. Pearl Harbor is 
our only permanent naval base there. 
Normally, after operations such as the 
Marshall Islands campaign, our task forces 
would return to Pearl Harbor 3,000 miles 
to the east, for refueling, repairs, and 
preparation for another thrust. In this in- 
stance, however, three of the five units 
went on to further successes in the Mari- 
anas Islands without returning to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mobility was the reason for this. It 
means that our Pacific naval fleet now car- 
ries a mobile base with it—floating dock 
facilities from which units of the force 
are able to make necessary repairs, refuel 
at sea, and continue pounding the enemy 
without sailing to the permanent base 
and back again. 

Naval authorities point to this as proof 
that our navy today is strongest in history. 
Mobility however also extends to our 
ground forces—another indication of grow- 
ing strength and increasing supplies in the 
Pacific. This was demonstrated in General 
MacArthur’s conquest of Los Negros in 
the Admiralty Islands. 

His forces began what was intended as 
a reconnaissance operation. They were pre- 
pared to make it a seizing and holding op- 
eration however if the opposition was not 
too stiff. The Japs, caught by surprise, 
offered weak resistance at the outset and 
MacArthur did just that. 

This will be the pattern of our Pacific 
campaign naval authorities say. It is the 
reason why some day in the not too distant 
future the “strong and important” Jap 
naval base at Truk will bow to American 
might. 





At the Army's giant salvage plant in 
Oakland, Cal., the Quartermaster Corps 
repairs damaged goods ranging from 
tents to typewriters. Of the salvaged ma- 
terial, 85% is put back into use. Some is 
reissued to troops in preliminary training, 
much goes out in lend-lease shipments. 


International 
YANKEE COFFEE tastes good to Jap soldier 


captured in Marshalls, awaiting prison ship. 
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NOT POLLYWOGS, but Marines in two waves of assault boats zigzag toward Engebi Island 
in the Marshalls. Bombs dropped by planes to hide attack shroud island just ahead in smoke. 


Russia and the Baltics 


Moscow claims them for USSR. Lega- 
tions here charge violation of Charter. 


The Red Army’s approach to the out- 
skirts of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
highlights another stumbling block to 
Allied unity, namely the question of the 
political future of these states. 

Diplomatic notes on the Polish and Fin- 
nish borders fly thick and fast but a 
strange silence beclouds the status of the 
Central Baltics. In Moscow one reason is 
that their future is not a subject for de- 
bate. They were united with the Soviet 
Union in 1940, and under her new plans 
for autonomy for each of the 16 republics 
will be given their own commissariats of 
defense and foreign affairs. Another rea- 
son is that while neither Great Britain nor 
the United States recognizes incorpora- 
tion of these territories into the Soviet 
Union, they are shy of speaking out at 
this time for fear of disrupting relations 
among the Big Three. 

Such reticence, however, does not afflict 
Washington diplomatic representative of 
the Baltic states. Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, 
Latvian Minister to the United States as- 
serts the independence of Latvia, Estonia 
and Lithuania has been underwritten not 
only by the Atlantic Charter, but by Sec- 
retary Hull’s statement on U.S. foreign 
policy concerning the freedom of small 
nations, following the Moscow Confer- 
ence. 

Dr. Bilmanis disputes Russia’s “stra- 
tegic necessity” argument for autonomy. 
He scoffs at the authenticity of the 1940 
Soviet plebiscites, in which the Baltics 
chose to join the USSR, under the nosts 
of the Red Army. 

Nationalism flourished in Estonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania during their 22 years of 


independence. Much of the economy was 
put on a cooperative basis comparable to 
Sweden. 

Russian occupation was accompanied by 
nationalization of natural resources and 
industry. When the Germans moved in 
they promised to restore private owner- 
ship but actually did so only for a few 
collaborationists. 

Baltic diplomats here urge creation of 
an Independent United States of the Bal- 
tic, including East Prussia as the fourth 
state, after the war. Prime Minister 
Churchill, however, recently struck a 


deathblow at any plans for including East: 


Prussia in such a federation when he sup- 
ported Moscow’s suggestion that Poland 
be granted German territory. 
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Holland Under Water 


Nazis plan to flood country in case of 
invasion. Defenses reach active stage. 


The extensive anti-invasion preparations 
the Germans are making in the Nether- 
lands indicates they believe the Allies 
might strike in this area. Bridges are be- 
ing demolished, factories dismantled, emer- 
gency communications cables laid and 
some of the coastal areas flooded. 

Underground sources report houses in 
evacuated territory have been turned into 
booby traps, and demolition squads in 
cities have orders to blow up all buildings 
which could be used for billeting of Allied 
troops. 

Destruction of dikes and power pumps 
in Dutch territory could seriously hamper 
landing operations. Almost half of Hol- 
land is at or below sea level. Once re- 
leased the water would rise to a height of 
a few feet along the western part of the 
country. Amphibious landing equipment 
could operate at this depth but large LC 
landing barges which draw 10 to 12 feet 
would be barred and large scale reinforce- 
ments of armored units. made almost im- 
possible. Smaller landing barges drawing 
two or three feet could be used however. 

Even though the Allies skirt Holland 
when they launch the second front, the 
Nazis may carry out their plan to flood 
the lowlands in order to protect their 
northern flank. 

Equally disastrous from the Dutch 
farmers’ point of view would be the effect 
on the land, since soil soaked with salt 
water will not regain its arability for five 
or six years. Towns and villages would 
have to be almost completely rebuilt. 

When the Germans plunged into Hol- 
land in 1940 the Dutch voluntarily ruined 
some of their fertile farm lands by order- 
ing controlled inundation of the central 
provinces from the Zuider Zee to the Ger- 
man border. It-was futile because the 
Nazis simply skirted this territory. 


119th Week of War 


AIR WAR. The battle of Berlin overshadowed ground warfare on all 


fronts. Huge armadas of Flying Fortresses and Liberators precision-bombed 





the capital city by day while the RAF continued its poundings by night. 
U.S. fighters accompanied American four motor bombers in relays, Against 
an American loss of 141 planes the AAF chalked up 301 Nazi fighters, “Pin- 
Point” destruction of large sections of the Erkner Ball Bearing Works and 
Machinpaul torpedo factory. 


RUSSIA. While stormy weather stifled their offensive in the far north, 
Soviet forces in the Ukraine seized 50 miles of the Nazis’ main supply line 
from Odessa to Poland, leaving enemy divisions no loophole except retreat 
into Rumania, then cut branch lines to that country and Hungary. To the 
southeast Gen. Malinovsky’s Third Ukrainian Army fought toward the Black 
Sea base of Nikolaev. 


ITALY. While the Pope pleaded with Allied and German leaders not to turn 
Rome into a battlefield, “so that they may be remembered in benediction and 
not in malediction,” the belligerents remained locked in another stalemate a 
few miles below the Eternal City. 


PACIFIC. American infantry cut their way through the jungles of Burma 
to join forces with Chinese troops of Gen. Stilwell and trap about 2,000 Japa- 
nese south of Maingkwan. U.S.A. announced 16 more Jap ships have been 
sunk in the latest toll of enemy shipping. Japan’s merchant shipping has 
been cut almost in half since the start of the war. Casualties today total 162- 
282 Secretary of War Stimson says. Of this number 20,592 have been killed. 








BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upte. . « » $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense pald, upto. . . . . $133.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident . . . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upte . . . + $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your licy 
admits you to ony hospital in the United States 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 


care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY « No Agent Will Bother You 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-12 
Wl mington, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL NEW 


] SERVICE FLAG 
SHINES 7! 


seri’ i 
Here is the most thrilling Service 
Flag of all — a gorgeous, colorful 
flag byday, and ashining, glowing 
flag by night! Folks who pass your 


0 n y $ ] 'iTt§ homeon the darkest night can see 
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the star shine and glisten to tell 
the world that your loved one is in 
ESTHET wae. service of his country! Made 
ty : Flas era of fine quality Celanese, in rich 
+ flac. Hees red, white and blue colors, with a 
USES corgeous golden fringe, and 


Star Flag-S$1.35 i 
Seaapeenteres sturdy twisted cord for hanging. 


Star Flag -$1.55 Send NO MONEY 


Just send your name and address today, a postcard will do, 
telling us if you want one, two, three or more stars. Pay 
the postman correct amount as listed above, plus few cents 
postage when flag is delivered. Or just send correct amount 
with your order and we pay postage. If not delighted, return 
flag in 56 days and your money will be refunded. Order now! 


Grow -Friacs Co. 22 5c: 0 Ciiceces. un 


BOBBY PINS 


60 PINS -00 
9 Dozen JMETAL{ DL ‘Posipad 
Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While they last orders 


will be filled upon Fgeoige of Cash or Money order. Act 
now—order yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 
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HIS is the fourth in a series of articles 

on the post-war prospects of American 
business, small and big, as incorporated from 
the reports of Howard Browning, Patu- 
FINDER’S Business Editor, during a 25,000 
mile trip around the U. S. A. ... THE 
EDITORS. 


The Land of Science 


An outstanding chemist who has built a 
small company into the top one in its field 
in the country today with plants in the 
East as well as the West, has been worry- 
ing about the availability of research to the 
small manufacturer. He has finally con- 
cocted a plan, which follows in abstract. 
Because it involves the use of government 
money, of which he disapproves, he is not 
willing to have his name connected with it. 
On the chance that it will stimulate discus- 
sion of the problem, hence bring a possible 
solution to the financing end, he permits 
PATHFINDER to use the idea: 

“Fifty years ago, a young fellow could 
start a business for himself, He scraped 
together a little capital, maybe he borrowed 
some. Maybe his friends put some in with 
him. He started on a shoe string. Many 
leading industries and businesses were thus 
started and financed. 

“But he can’t do this today. The income 
tax stops him. In fact, a new business is 
harder hit than an old one because the new 
business has no ‘record of earnings’ on 
which to gain exemptions. The income tax, 
as at present administered, has spoiled the 
young man’s chance to get capital from his 
friends or from the public. Venture capital 
has disappeared. The result is:—Very few 
new businesses. 

“Beyond this, the small manufacturer is 
greatly handicapped in competing with the 
large manufacturer. The reason for this lies 


in the quality of the product. The reason 
back of that is research. Research today is 
a tool of the large corporation, and not of 
the small, because it is an expensive tool. 
Until a factory has a certain minimum out- 
put, it cannot undertake the initial expendi- 
ture required to start a research laboratory, 
and to keep it going until it begins to pay 
for itself. Yet research is an absolutely 
necessary tool to make the’kind of goods 
the public demands today. 

“Industry and business are, more and 
more, becoming concentrated in large cor- 
porations. Yet it is necessary for continued 
progress in industry and business to have a 
large number of prosperous smaller con- 
cerns as well as a few large ones. 

“If the government could spread before 
the young man of the late 1800’s billions of 
dollars worth of land from the public do- 
main, why isn’t the man of the 1940’s en- 
titled to as good a spread? But the old land 
spread is gone. Do we want our an®itious 
youth migrating? 

“There is a land, unlimited in its bound- 
aries, lying right at our doors, hardly as yet 
explored. This land is the domain of sci- 
ence. I believe this land of science is the 
‘promised land’ for the young man of to- 
day. I propose that the Government, in 
effect, throw this land open for entry as it 
opened the West three generations ago. 
Concretely, I propose that the Government 
establish a revolving Fund for the encour- 
agement of ambitious youth. With this fund 
would first be established laboratories, 
which would be open to men and women 
who have the ambition to develop ideas by 
research. These laboratories would make 
available the equipment necessary to the 
research as well as furnish the living ex- 
penses of the researcher until he had at- 
tained his objective. When he was finan- 
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cially able to do so, he would repay to the 
Fund the advances for living expenses and 
a fair rental for the facilities used. The 
rates of return would be arranged so as to 
keep the fund revolving and even ultimately 
to retire the original fund. 

“The laboratories would afford complete 
facilities for chemical, physical, electrical 
and mechanical research. Perhaps biologi- 
cal, bacteriological, agricultural, and kindred 
sciences should also be included. There 
might be some limitation placed as to the 
length of time a researcher could use the 
Fund’s facilities. It would be recognized 
that successful research takes time, general- 
ly years, and cannot be hurried. 

“Now, let us follow a young man. He 
plugs away for four or five years and ac- 
complishes what he set out to do. We shall 
assume that he can get patent protection on 
his work. He may sell the patent outright 
to an established firm, or he may lease it 
on a royalty basis. In either case, he would 
make appropriate return to the Fund, which 
might furnish business and legal advice to 
those who wished it. If the character of his 
accomplishment were suitable, he might 
well start to commercialize it himself, or 
with a company which he might be instru- 
mental in organizing. Provided*our tax laws 
are reformed some day to give again in- 
centive to new venture capital, our young 
man, with an accomplished job of research 
behind him, would be in an excellent posi- 
tion to raise money for capital to com- 
mercialize it. 

“In the competition between nations that 
will follow this war, research is going to 
play a most important part. The nation 
which knows best how to handle research, 
which pushes farthest -into this unknown 
land of science, will have the lead over all 
others.” - 





Signs of Spring 


HE days are still short; half the nation shivers under 
a blanket of snow—but there are signs of spring 
everywhere if you know where to look for them: 


They are little things—such as new seed catalogs, ads 
clipped from magazines, reminders, scribbled on backs 
of envelopes, of things to be done. 


Thousands of men, all over the country, are making 
such notes, looking ahead—farmers, manufacturers, 
storekeepers, bankers. They represent what is called 
‘“‘management,’’ and they know that to make the most 
of any season requires pretty careful figuring. 


There’s a skill in this management. It’s a skill that 
men who run things have in common—that men who 
run things successfully have got to have. Management's 
problems are a good deal alike, no matter what the 
business—getting help, meeting payrolls and tax pay- 
ments, making ends meet and having a little left over 
for new projects, planning for the future without letting 
the planning interfere with the job in hand. 


And when you talk with these men, you find they have 
the same objectives, too. Right now they want to get the 
war won at the lowest possible cost in lives and suffering. 
After that’s done, they'll besback on their never-ending 
job of turning out the material things needed to make a 
better peacetime world. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“‘The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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War Plant Queens 


It was women’s day at the national 
Labor-Management Production Exposition 
in Washington where orchids of praise 
were bestowed—not for beauty but for 
work accomplishments amid the dirt and 
grime of war factories. 

Dinners, a visit to the White House, 
and special award certificates were given 
the seven women war workers—two weld- 
ing queens, the magazine cover girl of 
1944, the treasurer of the first war plant 
Grandmothers’ Club, a mother with two 
sons in service, a woman member of a la- 
bor management committee, and one 
voted the ideal worker by her associates. 

They represented a typical cross-section 
of women in war work. Miss Cora Lee 
Clounts and Mrs. Edna Slocum Were the 
“welding queens” from West Coast ship- 
yards; Miss Mary Shade, 20, the cover 
girl, is from Enumclaw, Wash., and has 
been earning her own living since she was 
15. She is a “setter” on a saw carriage in 
a lumber company. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kennedy, Newark, N. J., 
a metal hose company employe, has two 
sons in the service; Mrs. Anne Maurer, 
Elizabeth, N. J., did a bang-up job of re- 
ducing absenteeism in her plant; Mrs. 
Ruby Gardner, Bridgeport, Conn., repre- 
sented the Grandmothers’ Club of a war 
plant in that city, and Miss Anna Weihe, 
Columbus, Ind., represented the ideal 
worker by a vote of fellow employes. 





TOMORROW'S PARADISE KITCHEN hovers in the foreground of post war living with its stream- 
Aprons made of striped "koroseal” 


lined placement of kitchen ware. 


Wonments Wee! 





Fawncy This! 


American soldiers in England report a 
new and “fawncy” use being made of 
regular horse nosebags in London. Dec- 
orated with painted flowers and shoulder 
straps, Dobbins’ bags are being sold at one 
West End store as shopping bags. Shop- 
ping bags are practically unobtainable be- 
cause of paper shortage and cloth ration- 
ing. The price: $11.40 each! 

What a price you say for a nose bag. 


Treasures from the West Indies of 
beautiful “mahogany ware” are appearing 
in retail stores. It has the enduring beauty 
that only solid mahogany can have. This 
rich wood is fashioned into service trays, 
ash trays, salts and peppers, bowls, and 
practically anything you desire. 


Clothes Make the Woman 


Short coats in gay colors, plain dresses, 
and matched accessories. That is what the 
well dressed woman will have in her 
planned wardrobe. 

The coats will be the big eye-fillers this 
year. They will make your eyes pop with 
their new lines, new details, and many 
colors. Wear them with plain dresses or 


skirts and don’t forget the right acces- 
sories make or ruin the best costume ever 
designed by woman, or man either, for 
that matter. 


Wide World 


have utensil pockets. 


PATHFINDER 
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AGE DOESN'T COUNT in wartime says 72 year 
old Mrs. Anastacia Tuttle, clerking for the army 
in Washington. She left her home, Mitchell, 
$.D., to contribute her bit to war effort. 


Wide selections in coats should be 
possible what with fitted toppers, tunic 
coats, short officer’s coats, and, of course, 
the dressmaker coats with which you can 
wear a fur scarf. And surprise! These 
dressmaker coats will be in bright colors 
instead of the brown or navy blue you 
might expect. 

Designers have taken their cue from 
the workman’s influence and evolved gar- 
ments with seams as flat as those in a 
man’s work shirt. You will find the same 
effect in saddle shoulders and shoulder 
yokes. 

When .you look for a coat, keep your 
eyes open for knitted sleeves, contrasting 
lapels, braid, stitching or embroidery on 
the garments. 





First woman ever to receive the War 
Shipping Administration’s combat bar with 
star, is Mrs. Edna T. Johansson, New Or- 
leans. Mrs. Johansson was stewardess 
aboard the torpedoed American liner Six- 
aola, sunk in 1942. The star is awarded 
those forced to abandon ship because of 
enemy action. 


Brighten That Room 


If that room where the family lives 
most looks drab and uninviting and you 
want to change things around a bit but 
don’t know just what to do, think twice 
about paint and gay cretonne. They will 
do wonders not only for your room but 
also for your peace of mind. 

One woman faced with that problem de- 
cided to do something about it and she 
painted her walls a pale gray. She then 
had her furniture refinished and bleached 
(if you have time, a lot of energy and 
a will to work, you can do it yourself) 
and stained it light gray. This was fol- 
lowed by a coat of shellac (you will have 
to use substitutes now but there are some 
excellent ones on the market) and a finish 
of wax. 

Then came the touch that made the 
room. Cretonne. It was a bright yellow 
with a rose design and it was used for 


MARCH 20, 1944 


draperies and slipcovers. With a gray 
floor, crocheted string rugs in yellow and 
white accessories, her room is like a new 
home. And it has brightened up the family 
too! 


Movies, Good or Bad? 


Here are some professional observa- 
tions on whether movies are good or bad 
for children. 

Two members of Temple University 
faculty in Philadelphia say children in 
general are not so deeply impressed by 
movies that they will become delinquents 
as a result of the type of pictures they 
see. 
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Says Dr. Negley K. Teeters, assistant 
professor of sociology: “There are some 










Number 756 .. 
of-Fortune” doily with 
pineapple crochet for its 


Recipe of the Week 


children, however, who are emotionally 
unbalanced and will be too deeply affected 
by any type of story. Even the story of 
Little Red Riding Hood can cause chil- 
dren to react improperly.” 

Dr. James D. Page, assistant professor 
of psychology, contends enforced leisure 
contributes to child delinquency and there- 
fore Saturday and Sunday afternoons at 
the movies mean that much less time for 
kids to get into mischief. 

Both educators agree children should 
not attend movies at night and endorsed 
planned afternoon motion pictures for 
youthful audiences. Their views were 
made public following a Camden, N. J., 
police order prohibiting all children under 
14 from attending the movies unless ac- 
companied by an adult. 


TOMATO SAUCE ON TOAST 


2 c. cooked or canned tomatoes; 1 slice 
onion; 3 tbsp. butter or fortified mar- 
garine; 3 tbsp. all-purpose enriched flour; 
2 tsp. salt; 4 tsp. pepper. 

Cook tomatoes and onion for 10 
minutes. Strain. Brown butter or mar- 
garine in a saucepan, blend in the flour, 
add strained tomatoes and seasonings. 
Cook until thick, stirring constantly. Put 
buttered toast in a utility dish, pour the 
sauce over it and slip the dish under the 
broiler until sauce becomes bubbly. 
Makes 4 or 5 servings on toast. 





A Fort Worth, Tex., beauty salon 
rinses the hair of its clients with warm 
beer following a shampoo. Attendants say 
the golden lager cuts out oil better than 


rim. 





Number 702 


“Pinafore Polly,” 
the rag dolly 
with movable 
Number 7688 limbs and soft 
- « . Fill cro- yarn hair. 
cheted baskets 

with colorful 

em broidered 


anything else. 


Household Hints 


Fish odor can be removed from your 








The other day my cousin Ella was 
out from town with her daughter, 
Sally Ann. Ella is a good woman but 
she thinks a farm wife is somebody 
you ought to send a missionary to. 
Well, I had to send my four-year-old 
Bessie to her room because she was 
so noisy and rude. Ella gave me a lec- 
ture on not punishing children. Warps 
their egos or something. Just then 
Sally Ann snuck up behind her mother 
and hit her an awful crack on the 
head with a folded magazine. “Boom, 
you’re a dead German,” said Sally 
Ann. It was really a hard blow and 
I’m sorry I smiled. 


hands or from dishes and cooking utensils | '%¢*- 


by strong salt water the USDA suggests. 
After rinsing well wash again in warm 
soapy water. Rubbing dishes or utensils 
or wetting the hands with vinegar or 
lemon juice will help remove the odor of 
garlic or onion. 

Size 1oo six cord thread is best for 
sewing machine darning. If that size is 
impossible to obtain, use size 8o. 

Cleaning piano keys with denatured 
wood alcohol will help keep them from 
yellowing. 

Here is how to straighten curled pic- 
tures so they can be mounted in an al- 
bum: 

Place several thicknesses of white cloth 
on a flat surface, then place the pictures 
on this face down. Wring a thin Turkish 
towel or similar cloth, which has been 
wet in cool water, as nearly dry as possi- 
ble. Place the towel over the pictures and 
allow to remain for a few minutes or 
until the pictures are flexible enough to 
curl slightly back. If left too long the 
gloss will be damaged. With picture side 
out and curled back, place the pictures in 
a tumbler or glass jar. Allow to dry for 
about two hours. They then can be 
mounted and will remain flat. 


7688 Price of each pattern 16c (in coins) 





Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. 
Address all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 82 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. Fifteen cents more 


brings you our 32-page Needlecraft Catalog 
containing 133 illustrations of beautiful de- 
signs for embroidering linens, knitting, 
crochet, quilts, home decorations and toys. 














THE SECRET 


of Michael-Leonard’s 
dA Eweel Covw 


Thanks to science and the skill of Michael- 
Leonard's research staff, now you can plant 
hybrid Sweet Corn which is better eating, 
easier growing, yields more. 

By taking the BEST characteristics from sev- 
eral varieties and combining all in ONE, 
Michael-Leonard has created amazing new 
hybrid sweet corn, superior in every respect 
to “old-fashioned” kinds, such as golden 
bantam. 


Many different Maturities 


So that you may enjoy truly superior sweet 
corn from early summer to fall, Michael- 
Leonard Hybrid Sweet Corn is available now 
in maturities ranging from 59 to 95 days. 
PLANT SEVERAL DIFFERENT HY- 
BRIDS which mature in succession. 













You not only have sweet corn 
all summer long, and more of 
it, but you also get kernels 
that are deep and tender—for 
a bigger and better “bite.” 


FREES 


Send postcard today and get catalog describ- 
ing Michael-Leonard's great new hybrid sweet 
corn varieties, and nearly 300 other vegetable 
seeds. Also FREE Garden Guide and Gar- 
den Plans. Write Michael-Leonard Co., Desk 
P-8B-320, 333 W. 35th St., Chicago, II. 


1, ENLARGEMENT 
2. OIL COLORING 
3. MILITARY FRAME 





Your favorite photo 





— so), 
Embossed Service Insignia. 


Mail snapshot or negative (will be 
SEND ul! CASH returned unharmed); indicate color 
of hair, eyes, branch of -service, number of pictures 
wanted, Pay postman $1.69 each plus small postage. 


ARDSLEY STUDIOS * * 1501 Broadway 


Dept. CK-2, (ail New York City 


Meryl 1 OM 


Relieve ching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s p foot, Pinatas —other itch. 
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Frecestation. G s - 
les. Out yee j fast. foe tral bot bot- 
e@ proves it—or mone 5 
your druggist for D.D.D. Preserigtion 


enlarged; beautifully hand- 
colored; in Gold Metallic 
Patriotic Frame, 9’ x 11”, 
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Education 





Chicago University Agog 


Robert M. Hutchins, the boy president 
of the University of Chicago, is out again 
with another suggestion that has rocked 
American academicians back on their 
heels. 

He proposes to abolish all academic 
titles at Chicago. If the deans and other 
wearers of the educational purple don’t 
like that he suggests they consider approv- 
ing elimination of all assistant and asso- 
ciate titles and designating everyone as 
simply “professor.” 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, Chicago U President. 


Arguments waxed hot after faculty 
members read his circulated letter. It 
could mean that everyone simply would 
be known as “members of the faculty,” 
or “members of the department of so-and- 

President Hutchins argues academic 
titles cause jealousy and discontent, that 
the “University should not be permitted 
to evade its responsibility to pay decent 
salaries by offering rank as a substitute.” 


Bombshell in the South 


Southern educators were surprised last 
week by an Office of Education recom- 
mendation that white colleges in the South 
make their facilities available to Negro 
students. 

In all southern states and the District 
of Columbia, Negro and white students 
attend separate schools. But postwar prob- 
lems create a need for “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to Negroes in the in- 
terest of national welfare,” says the Office 
of Education. It‘suggests the Federal gov- 
ernment develop a first class university 
education for whites and negroes alike 
“wherever in the country it cannot be 
done from public or private sources.” 





NEA on Education 


Rural education must get more atten- 
tion if the nation is to grow in the future, 
Dr. Floyd Reeves of the University of 
Chicago warned the National Education 
Association’s school administrators’ meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

He called for: (1) Greater state respon- 
sibility for financial support of rural edu- 
cation; (2) elimination of overlapping 
school districts; (3) larger school units; 
(4) improved supervision of rural educa- 
tion; (5) Federal collection of taxes on 
income produced in rural areas. 

Rural students, he said, are more vital 
to the national life than urban because the 
country has to feed, clothe and educate 
more than half the nation’s children with 
little help from city wealth. 

Looking to the future in other conven- 
tion sessions, doctors disagreed about the 
best way to remove Nazi poison from edu- 
cational systems of liberated Countries. 

Arguing for “educational disarmament” 
of Germany and Japan, Dr. A. J. Stod- 
dard, Philadelphia superintendent of 
schools, demanded “removal of teachers 
who taught war-breeding doctrines, and, if 
suitable new teachers can’t be found, clos- 
ing schools until new teachers are avail- 
able.” 

Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, termed this 
proposal “an international educational 
Gestapo.” Said he: “We people of the 
United States are in no position to play 
the role of educational messiahs. We shall 
have much more to learn than to teach.” 

He suggests our most valuable contribu- 
tion to post war plans in education would 
be our own experience in the post-Civil- 
War period. 

Worth McClure, Seattle, Wash., super- 
intendent, followed with a recommenda- 
tion that emphasis in international educa- 
tion should be placed on “interchange of 
teachers and coordination, particularly 
history, to show similarities among people 
rather than dissimilarities.” 


The research committee for the Rural 
Supervisory Project at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, headed by Dr. 
L. M. Schleier, has published a progress 
report of the McDonough County work. 


Aids for Teachers 


Word Study for December, 1943, con- 
tains a list of words for the war vocab- 
ulary study unit by Frank E. Ramsey. 
Many are familiar—wolf pack, bomb bay, 
blood bank, dimout, expendable, and the 
like. Others are less familiar—butadiene, 
aerodonetics, briefing room, etc. The leaf- 
let is available without cost from the G. 
and C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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LEND LEASE FOOD shipments may decrease in 


1944 without increasing U. S. civilian share. 


Lend-Lease Food 


Lend-lease food shipments will siphon 
off a slightly smaller percentage of U.S. 
crops this year—11}° % for 1944, com- 
pared with 13% in 1943, the War Food 
Administration says. But because 1944 
crop goals are slightly higher, total food 
shipped abroad won’t fall far below 1943 
when 11,488,000,000 pounds went abroad. 

The Armed forces will get more food 
this year than last. About 12% of the 
total was earmarked for the services in 
1943, while 134% will be set aside for 
them this year. 

Civilians at home will get the remainder, 
or about the same as last year provided 
food goals are met. Farmers are doubtful 
about this because of the weather and 
other factors. Because weather always is 
a gamble our food prospects will be too. 


New Poultry Order 


A set-aside order on all poultry proc- 
essed during the year is in the offing. Pat- 
terned after the butter reservation order, 
it is under consideration by WFA officials 
as the one means of assuring armed forces 
all the poultry they require in coming 
months. 

Attention turned to this proposal when 
WFA and the Army reviewed results of 
the frozen poultry reservation order 
(Pathfinder, Jan. 10), and found only 82% 
of the 70,000,000 pounds called for have 
been acquired. The order cut civilian sup- 
plies of frozen poultry since it affected all 
frozen chickens and hens in storage at 
that time. With 18% still to be acquired 
lifting of the order is probable in a few 
weeks. That will mean more such food 
for civilians unless an over-all reservation 
order for the whole year is put into 
effect. 
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if Peter Pain tramples you with Chest-Cold 
Pain ...Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief — 
and here’s why: 


@ Every doctor knows the famous 
pain-relieving agents—methy] sali- 
cylate and menthol. And...Ben-Gay 


(THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


contains up to 214 times more of 
both these ingredients than five 
other widely offered rub-ins. Labo- 
ratory tests prove this. Insist on 
genuine Ben-Gay for fast relief! 


For FAST Relief from Pain 


due to RHEUMATISM, COLDS, 


NEURALGIA, MUSCULAR STRAIN 
There's also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 


ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. No odor. No 
heating. No stubby regrowth. Ap — cold. Takes hair 
OUT, pot off. Use on face, arms, 8, etc. Quick, easy, 
and SAFE! tet h8 NON- IRR ATING. Write for 
FREE TRIAL OFFER of ADIEU Hair mover today 
Four Star i tanetion at Hollyw Boul., Dept. 
C-270, Hollywood 28, Cal 





i Offer--All 4 for Only 10c 


12 to 16 feet. Bears large quan- 
tities of ¥; delicious fruits. 
f or for 
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Youthful Scientists 


Singled out of 15,000 contestants as the 
nation’s most promising young scientists, 
Amber Charles Davidson, 17, Fort 
Bridger, Wyo., and Anne Hagopian, 16, 
New York City, each were awarded four- 
year, $2,400 Westinghouse scholarships in 
the Third Annual Science Talent Search. 

They won top honors in the contest 
sponsored by Science Clubs of America 
and Westinghouse Electric and-Manufac- 
turing Company, in which 40 finalists vied 
for the main prize. 

Young Davidson is a country boy, who 
in addition to his scientific interests em- 
bracing such subjects as electronics, chem- 
istry, microscopy, painting and biology, is 
an athlete. He was captain of his high 
school football team and also won a light- 
heavyweight boxing award. For the past 
six years he has worked in his own labora- 
tory on scientific projects. One of these 
is an “invisible searchlight” for military 
use in viewing enemy battle lines unde- 
tected. It entails the use of infra-red rays 
and an electronic pickup. 

Miss Hagopian, youngest girl finalist 
ever selected in the contests, paints and 
draws in addition to her scientific inter- 
ests. She has constructed models of atoms 
and created an original model to demon- 
strate principles of geometry. 

Each competitor was subjected to a 
stiff, three-hour science aptitude examina- 
tion; wrote an original 1,000-word essay 
on “My Scientific Project,” and submitted 
complete scholastic and personal records, 
together with recommendations from their 
teachers and principals. Final examina- 
tions and individual interviews with the 


board of judges during the Institute de- 
termined the winners. 

Sharing in the total $11,000 scholar- 
ship awards were eight teen-age scientists 
who received $400 each; three who were 
awarded $200, and 25 who got $100 each. 

Those receiving $400 awards were: Ken- 
neth Ford, Cleveland Heights, O.; Mur- 
ray Gerstenhaber, Bronx, N. Y.; Lionel 
Jaffe, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rodman Jenkins, 
Fort McClellan, Ala.; Robert Kraichnan, 
Elkins Park, Pa.; Irving Rozian, Hazel 
Park, Mich.; Mary Bond, Milton, N. Y.; 
and Nancy Durant, Alexandria, Va. 

Robert Kraichnan and Mary Bond also 
were named as alternates for the $2,400 
scholarship. Three finalists named alter- 
nates for the $400 scholarships were, 
Leonard Zablow, Bronx, N. Y., and 
Jacques Poirier, Washington, D. C.; for 
the boys; and Joan Baird, Whitesboro, 
N. Y., for the girls. Each of these alter- 
nates was awarded a $200 scholarship. 


Sting of Knowledge 


Because Gottfried Keller, a young Ger- 
man paper maker, kicked a wasps’ nest 
on a walk.through the woods in the roth 
century, pulp paper was made possible, 
and the publishing business flourished. 

Keller was impressed by the texture of 
the wasps’ nest, which struck him as be- 
ing similar to rag paper produced at the 
mill where he worked. He showed it to a 
friend, who knew some chemistry, and the 
two concluded wasps made it from spruce 
tree fiber. 

They succeeded in making paper from 
wood and thus was born the pulp paper 
industry. 





Westinghouse 


SCIENCE WINNERS—Amber Davidson and Anne Hagopian are greeted by Dr. Kar! Compton, 
president of Mass. Institute of Tech., and Dr. Harlow Shapley (rt.), awards judge chairman. 
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“‘Raincoated’”’ Matches 


Matches that light in the rain are sci- 
ence’s latest contribution to the war. A 
special solution encasing the inflammable 
tip in a water repellent “raincoat” makes 
it possible to use them in the humid at- 
mosphere of the tropic jungles, during a 
rainstorm, or after soaking. 


Post-War Television 


Post-war radio development will link 
major U. S. cities with a television net- 
work, and supply individuals with pocket- 
size “walkie-talkie” sets for “personalized” 
communication. 

Niles Trammell, president of NBC says 
the television transmission line between 
New York and Philadelphia will be ex- 
tended to Washington in 1945 and then to 
Boston, Chicago and Los Angeles in 1946. 
The network will be completed by 1950. 

David Sarnoff, president of RCA pre- 
dicts use of wartime developments in com- 
pact radio devices to enable people to 
communicate through miniature sending 
and receiving sets that fit the pocket. 
Tubes will be the size of acorns. He also 
says radio will be used to cook and heat 
homes. 





Hot Mineral Oil Bath for eggs will 
seal shell pores, kill bacteria, and preserve 
the egg—at least for poaching—for 45 
days, Discovered at the University of 
Missouri, “Thermo-Stabilization,” as it is 
called, was tested by the Army under hot 
desert conditions and found to be effective. 


Mud Pot Gas 


Mud pots, a curiosity of California 
deserts, have become a leading source of 
CO2, in great demand by the Army and 
Navy. A huge plant built at Niland pro- 
duces 30 tons daily for military uses and 
navy life rafts. It’s a form of the same 
gas used at soda fountains and bars to 
give drihks that carbonated fiz. 


Golf Ball Grenades 


Hand grenades so small they can be 
tucked in a soldier’s pockets, yet so pow- 
erful they can cripple or destroy a tank, 
are being turned out by the thousands 
daily, the American Can Company reveals. 
R. G. Taylor, vice president, said the new 
grenades were designed by their company 
engineers, and although pointed specifical- 
ly for action against tanks, they can be 
used as a delayed-action land mine, a 
demolition charge, a booby-trap and as an 
ordinary hand grenade. 


So strong are many new adhesives, 
that under stress the material gives way 
before the glue-line. Du Pont has de- 
veloped a bonding agent for cloth-covering 
over plywood aircraft that, when stripped 
off forcibly, tears loose the wood fibers. 
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Internationa 


SISTER KENNY HELPED Hugh Kent, Jr., of 
Park Ridge, Iil., recover full use of his legs 
after an attack of polio. Hugh hopes she'll 
change her mind, stay in U.S., help others. 


Artificial Arthritis 

New developments which point to the 
adrenal and thyroid glands as playing a 
direct part in the behavior of arthritis are 
reported by Dr. Hans Selye and associates 
at McGill University (Montreal) to the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Tests made on animals in which arthritis 
was produced experimentally showed that 
when the adrenal and thyroid glands were 
removed, the characteristic swelling of 
the joints did not occur. The same reac- 
tion was observed after exposure to cold. 

Arthritis is reported to be ten times as 
prevalent among women as among men, 
especially in the 40 to 60-year age group. 
While various gland disorders have been 
regarded as a contributing cause of the 
disease, the McGill experiments are looked 
upon as furnishing important clues that 
may point the way to a more effective 
treatment. 


Perfect Surgical Metal 


The “perfect surgical metal,” according 
to Army and Navy surgeons is tanta- 
lum. Also known as element No. 73, tan- 
talum is a bluish-white metal of great 
strength, toughness, and malleability. Its 
two chief advantages are high resistance 
to corrosion and its workability. 

Unlike most metals, tantalum is not af- 
fected by the strongest chemicals nor by 
contact with body tissue. It can be drawn 
into fine suture wires, pressed into metal 


splints, or molded for use in rebuilding 
maimed bodies. Its use in repairing 
severed nerves and tendons has already 
been proven. 

Tantalum was discovered by the Swed- 
ish scientist, Ekeberg, in 1803, in a mineral 
later called tantalite, and was obtained 
from Finland. It was not until 1922 that 
the rare metal was produced commercially. 
Most tantalum comes from Australia and 
Scandinavia, although there are pigmatite 
veins in the Black Hills of South Dakota 
and in several other places throughout the 
United States. 


Welders X-Rayed 


The Maritime Commission hopes to set- 
tle once and for all the question whether 
fumes from welding torches are injurious 
to the lungs and the cause of infections. 
Five theusand of the nation’s shipyard 
welders, particularly those who work deep 
in the holds of ships, will be X-rayed in a 
Navy-approved plan to be carried out 
with the aid of U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice doctors. Both the C.1.0. and the A.F.L. 
are cooperating in the “spot-check” survey 
to be headed by Dr. Philip Drinker of 
Harvard University, inventor of the “iron 
lung.” 


Penicillium Production Up 


Plenty of penicillium, the green mold 
miracle drug, will be available for civilians 
in a few months if production continues 
increasing at present rates. Less than 465 
pounds of penicillium were produced last 
year in the United States and Canada. But 
40% of the total was manufactured in 
December alone, and production in Janu- 
ary, 1944, was 40% above December. By 
July 1944, some 21 firms will be producing 
penicillium at full capacity. There should 
be sufficient for army and civilian use. 

Despite increased production, the armed 
forces, which get 86% of the present sup- 
ply, still don’t have as much penicillium as 
they need. Use of the drug in Army and 
Navy hospitals is being restricted to >a- 
tients who don’t respond to sulfa treat- 
ments. Civilian doctors are getting only 
limited amounts for experimentation and 
for emergency cases. 

In charge of civilian distribution is a 
committee of five physicians headed by 
Dr. Chester S. Keefer of Evans Memorial 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


Caramels and Water 


Five “shipwrecked” conscientious ob- 
jectors lived on a life raft in the waters 
of Cape Cod as voluntary guinea pigs for 
diet experiments conducted by the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. From drink- 
ing sea water to feasting on old-time ra- 
tions of dry biscuits, malted milk tablets 
and tinned meat, the men tested diets 
while researchers charted reactions. Best 
results were obtained from a new daily 
ration of 10 caramels and a pint of water 
for shipwrecked sailors. 





Split Hemisphere 


Chilean recognition of ~ Argentina’s 
pistol-born regime was a diplomatic vic- 
tory for Colonel Juan Peron, military- 
political boss behind Vice President Far- 
rell, who had forced President Ramirez to 
resign at gun-point, leaving Farrell “legal” 
chief executive of Argentina. 

It was a resounding slap in the face for 
the U.S. good neighbor policy. 

Hurriedly, Acting Secretary of State 
Stettinius tried to stave off similar recog- 
nitions by other Latin-American republics. 
Bolivia, already on our black-list, had 
sided with the Peron-Farrell regime from 
the start. Uruguay and Paraguay wavered. 
To encourage them to stay in line, Stet- 
tinius took a strong stand, publicly in- 
structing Norman Armour, out Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina, not to have any official 
relations with the new regime until it 
cleaned out Axis influences. 

Britain followed suit. But, after four 
days of hesitation, little Paraguay joined 
her. powerful neighbors, Chile and Argen- 
tina. That left Uruguay and Brazil the 
only countries bordering Argentina yet to 
declare their attitude. 

Faced with a split in hemispheric soli- 
darity, Latin American nations foresaw 
further conflicts between rival blocs led 
by Argentina and the U. S. An editorial 
in the Panama Star and Herald called for 
stronger U. S. action, saying: “Too long 
has the United States been soft-pedaling 
Argentina’s anti-Yankeeism. The average 
man in Latin America may have reached 
the conclusion that there is too much of 
the nincompoop in U.S., contrasted with 
the he-man demeanor of Argentina.” 





Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, announced all 21 
American republics will send representa- 
tives to New York in May to discuss plans 
for post-war trade at the First Conference 
of Commissions of Inter-American De- 
velopment. 


Brazilian Ore 

Some of the world’s richest iron ore, 
from Caue Peak in Central Brazil, will 
soon start moving to United Nations steel 
mills over a 350 mile railway line between 
the mine and the seaport of Victoria on 
the Atlantic Coast. The railroad will carry 
the ore which will be mined by new 
equipment installed by U. S. engineers. 

Meanwhile, near Rio De Janeiro, Brazil 
is constructing a new steel mill which, 
when completed, will turn about one-third 
of the ore from Caue Peak into finished 
metal, The ore is 65% iron, making it 
about the world’s richest. 











$380,000,000 FIRE LOSS 


IN 1943 
Production speed-up and con- 
gestion from War effort has 
greatly increased our Na- 
tional Fire Loss. Check over 


your property today and help 
the War effort by preventing 
fires, and extinguishing them 
before they have a chance to 
spread. You may be able to 
obtain priorities to procure 
additional extinguishers. 
Write us about your fire 
protection prob- 
lems. 


We need dealer- ¢ 
salesmen for post- 
war period, Send 
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HELP THE WAR EFFORT 
You, too, can contribute to the saving of human 
lives and property by providing proper protection 
against fire. 





THE FYR-FYTER Co. 
Dept. 35, Dayton 1, Ohio 





Rationed Motorists 
Now Get Extra 
Gasoline Mileage 


All over the country, thousands of rationed 
car owners, truck fleets, taxi cabs, motor- 
cycles and tractor owners report gasoline 
savings up to 30%. These people have been 
enjoying extra gasoline mileage by installing 
a Vacu-matic to their carburetor. This new 
device is entirely automatic. Nothing to 
regulate or adjust and can be installed in 10 
minutes. The Vacu-matic Co., 7617-933 
State St., Wauwatosa (13) Wisconsin; are 
offering a Vacu-matic free to anybody who 
will install it on their car and help introduce 
it to others. Write them today or just send 
your name and address on a penny postcard. 


Write today 
Christmas Tree 
and complete Forest Tree 


Price List. 
year American Red Pine. 
year Austrian Pine 

2 year Colo. Blue Spruce.. 
3 year Balsam Fir 
2 year Norway Spruce . 


MUSSER FORESTS 


Indiana Penna. 
NEW AND USED 


B 00 K SAL BOOK BARGAINS 


Free Catalog, 6500 titles. Books withdrawn from lend- 
ing libraries. Novels, mysteries, westerns, non-fiction. 


AMERICAN LENDING LIBRARY, INC. 
COLLEGE POINT, N.Y. 


HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
DEAF: a ag Done Hag oa 


Worn on 
ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Bair 1 oka om, Send today 
for free information and names of happy users in your vicinity, 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 49rd St, (Dept. 155) N.Y. 17 N.Y, 
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"And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned 
back, and with a loud voice glorified God."'"—Luke 17: 15 


Religious Broadcasts Limited 


In a drastic reversal of its religious 
broadcast policy, the Mutual Broadcasting 
Company announced that effective Sep- 
tember 15, all religious program broad- 
casts distributed by MBC will be limited 
to one-half hour on Sundays only, and 
none after 1 P.M. Soliciting funds over 
the air by sponsors of such programs also 
will be prohibited. 

MBC is the only network thateaccepts 
religious programs on a commercial basis. 
The policy change resulted from confer- 
ences between MBC and program spon- 
sors. Programs now heard on Sundays 
that will be directly affected are: Young 
People’s Church of the Air; Voice of 
Prophecy; Wesley Radio League; Pilgrim 
Hour; Old Fashion Revival; Lutheran 
Hour; and the Radio Bible Class. 


For the first time in its history, the 
Evening School at the University of Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) will offer a course in Old 
Testament history. 


Sanitary Communion 


Sacred tradition of the common com- 
munion cup which dates back to the “up- 
per room” in Jerusalem has been freed of 
the oft-repeated charge of being a “germ- 
carrier” by the scientific research of two 
University of Chicago professors. 

In a report to the Journal of Infectious 
diseases, Dr. William Burrows, associate 
professor of bacteriology, and Dr. Eliza- 
beth Hemmons, instructor in the Walter 
G. Zoller Dental Clinic, point out that 





Sermonette 


There are causes in this world sa 
important that the worse off they are 
the more we must believe in them, 
and the Church of Christ is one of 
them. The great fact today is that 
millions of us Christians, of all races, 
creeds and nations, do not care in the 
least about these divisions (denom- 
inations), but have in our hearts a 
sense of unity with one another, an 
inclusive loyalty to the great heritage 
of Christ that makes us one fellow- 
ship in fact. 


Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Riverside Church New York, N.Y. 





heavy metals, particularly silver, have 
long been known to have a bactericidal 
effect, and are self-sterilizing, so that 
communion cups do not spread disease. 

“Significant differences between. the 
usual restaurant tableware, and the silver 
communion cup,” the scientists stated, 
“were, the bacteria-killing action of silver, 
and, the care with which the sacrament is 
administered.” 


The British press hailed plans for re- 
building Coventry Cathedral after the 
war. But both Anglican and Free Church 
leaders were quick to warn that inclusion 
of an interdenominational social center 
and chapel was not a move toward unity 
of the two churches. 





Reni Hewaphete Service 


400,000th MESSAGE, to Nazi-held prisoner, goes its way in daily packet from Vatican Information 
Service (U.S.), as Archbishop Amelto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, approves release. 
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The Wallace Walk—In your March 
6th issue you say “The rest of the Senate 
swept, cheering, down the aisles to shake 
Barkley’s hands. Vice President Wallace, 
presiding officer of the Senate strode from 
the Chamber.” It is this last statement 
that, as a conscientious reporter, I take 
exception to. 

I was in the gallery that day, and being 
no longer a member of the press repre- 
senting a publication maintaining daily 
telegraph service, I was not in the press 
gallery, therefore sitting in another part 
where I could directly watch the Vice 
President. It would take a writer far bet- 
ter than I to accurately describe the ex- 
pression on Wallace’s face. I’m not sure, 
but it was an expression that could not 
be described with trite terms such as 
“amazed,” “astonished” or “stunned.” 

But to get back to Wallace’s manner of 
exit. He most emphatically did NOT 
stride from the room. The word that best 
describes it is “slunk,” and I would say 
that if he had stood just a little less erect, 
and had moved just a little slower it 
would not be incorrect to say he “crept 
from the Chamber.” 

Well, anyway, thanks for a good maga- 
zine that is worth far more than its sub- 
scription price. 

—M. S., Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Cats and Bumblebees—In a science 
article published in the Dec. 6 Patn- 
FINDER you quote Darwin to the effect 
that “the bumblebee population of Eng- 
land is regulated by the number of cats.” 

The English bumblebee is not very dif- 
ferent from the American variety, and 
neither cats nor mice have any effect on 
the American bumblebee population. Bum- 
blebees do not build their own nests, but 
appropriate the nests of field mice to their 


-use. These are mostly nests that have 


been abandoned by the mice, but I have 
known them to drive the mice out of their 
nests and take possession. Anyway, mice 
let bumblebees severely alone, and it 
would be just too bad for them if they 
did not. 

—E. E. Oxley, Great Falls, Mont. 


x * * 


The Jewelry Supply—We shall have to 
take issue with your comments in your 
issue of January 31st entitled “The Pros- 
pects for Store Shelves” on the outlook 
for the supply of jewelry during the com- 
ing year. You say that more jewelry will 
be available since 50 per cent more gold 
and palladium have been allotted manu- 
facturers. 

It is true that the rate of current pro- 
duction will be increased over the former 
rate of production that existed during the 
last seven or eight months of 1943, but 
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this does not mean more jewelry in show- 
cases—quite the contrary. 

This is because during 1943, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers all had 
large stocks of jewelry goods which had 
been manufactured and stored and were 
drawn upon for current sales through the 
year, with the result that the quantity of 
goods available for sale was very much 
greater than production during the latter 
part of 1943. This reserve has now been 
used up and, therefore, from this time on, 
current supplies available to consumers 
will be more nearly parallel to current 
production. This current production, even 
though it is an increase over that allowed 
in recent months, is still only now half of 
the quantity sold at retail in 1943. There- 
fore, instead of more jewelry being avail- 
able for the public to buy, it will actually 
be less. 

—Fred W. Cole, Editor, The Jeweler’s 

Circular—Keystone, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Old Friends Best Friends—I’m an old 
Mitchell man; have read the wonderful 
paper since about 1896. Everything 
should improve with time, and I am justi- 
fied in saying the Pathfinder is better now 
than ever before, and I expect from what 
I see now that it is going to be better still. 
You are making the cover attractive and 
worth the price of the paper. You have 
the right size paper, and that short-cut 
and condensed way of getting things said 
is a hit with your readers. If you ever 
run short of money just let me know. 

—S. C. Jones, Wichita, Kans. 


* * * 


It Is and 1 Was—Between Ourselves 
is becoming a Nation-wide chorus of birds 
with but one song: “Pathfinder is simply 
wonderful. It has improved sg-much. It is 
better than it has~ever been. I was get- 
ting cool, now I’m hot and want MORE 
Pathfinder.” Grant all the improvement; I 
won’t argue, but, the old Pathfinder was 
good, too—for 50 long years. 

—Walter A, Mathews, Elmira, N.Y. 


* * * 


The Citizen Politician—Your editorial 
in Feb. 28 issue, “Every Citizen a Poli- 
tician,” is a three bell editorial, should be 
reproduced in every paper of a circulation 
of as much as 500 subscribers—there is 
not a word amiss in all of it. Americans 
are better posted today than ever before 
in history—communication and good pap- 
ers and magazines to read has made us 
what we are today. We know more today 
what men are doing that we have elected 
to office than ever. The private John Q. 
today sees, I believe, farther ahead than 
our Congressmen do. 

—Geo. Jenkins, Celina, Tex. 
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e INSIDE TRADE INFORMATION ON: 
ow to use steel square~How to file and set saws~ 
How to build furniture~How to use a mitre box~How to 
use the chalk line~How to use rules and scales~How to 
make joints-Carpenters arithmetic~Solving mensuration 
problems~Estimating strength of timbers~How to set 
girders and sills~How to frame houses and roofs~How to 
estimate costs~How to build houses, barns, garages, 
bungalows, etc.~How to read and draw plans~Drawing 
up specifications~How to excavate~How to use settings 
12, 13 and 17 on the steel square~How to build hoists 
and scaffolds~skylights~How to build stairs~How to do 
cabinet work ~ How to put on interior trim ~ 
How to hang doors~How to lath~lay floors~ 
How to paint and insulate. 

To get this assistance for yourself, simp! 
fill in and mail the FREE COUPON below. 
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Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Ages /0 to 90 





wed exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 


com 
This new Bay ys maximum benefits of $4,000 
increasing 36,000. Maximum my monthly benefits ot 
— including. ¥ Hospital care. sums for 
sieations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid 1 any and every accident. 

The A is the oldest and est of ite kind 
and promos y paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash | to 4 policyholders. 

The entire cost z $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a- ° elk Pao ne 
Simply send 4 age ad f person to 
ineured, and the name and relationship of > —~ 
— is all you do—then the ECTION, "w 

icy for 10 days’ FREE are , without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will tree when 
a, = . wae request for - Ay ‘Oaer is limi 


AMAZING RAZOR 
BLADE SHARPENER 
eet a toe 
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> 
Genuine Marble = Lag + Me 
morieh of ipcting bee Letter- 
FREE.Ov Isize, Height 3in., 
dth 20 in., thk. 8 in, Footstone 
FREE. Freight d. Satisfac- 
tion opgrantess. ree catalogue. 
ican Memor ial Co. Dep .A-20,Atianta, Ga, 


INVENTORS 


Secure patent protection now. Avoid 

book, . Finance, and Sen” = Invention 
ond Mt FREE “Invention Record’’ form. Experienced, 
scientious counsel. Reasonable fees—easy payment pian. 


Write Way. MeMORROW & BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-X Albee Buliding Washington 5. D. G 














How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards’”’, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


How to Promptly Relieve 


MUSCULAR 
ACHES-PAINS 


Soreness and Stiffness 


You need to rub on a powerfully 

soothing ‘‘counter-irritant’’ like 

Musterole for quick relief. Musterole 

is better than an old-fashioned mus- 

tard plaster—it actually helps break 
up painful local congestion! 





My big bargain package beautiful fast-color quilt 

ye - - 1000 yards thread, free 18 selected 
ullt tterns, free cake new “No-Knot.” Keeps 
threa from twisting, makes threading needle easier. 
All Shese pres enoug rted colorful goods to make 
over 12 uilt patches, special $1.49 C.O.D. plus 
% satisfaction guaranteed. Money in- 


postage. 1 
stantly refunded if you aren't entirely pleased. Send 
no money. Pay postman. MARY CALDWELL. Craft 
Remnant Co., Dept. 4434, Bloomington, tt. FREE for 
prompt action—New 1944 Trail Blazer's Almanac. 


ane, ELECTRIC WELDER 


has 999 uses. New model welds all metals, used by 
electricians, plumbers, garages, navy, many large 
industrial plants. Complete with all supplies, 
mask, rods, fluxes, instructions, $19.95 postpaid. 
Immediate shipment. Folder. 


SINE EQUIPMENT PW, Quakertown, Pa. 














DIRECT TO YOU $ 
@ Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE up 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfaction EASY 
or Money Back. Free lettering. Free TERMS 
catalog. Freight paid. Compare our prices. 
Rockdale Monument Co. Dept. 129 ML. 
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Search and Re-search 


We sent our office messenger on 
A trip to the War Department. 
We gave him a chart to the Pentagon 
And an index to what the chart meant. 
He went inside with an Indian guide, 
And was trailed by a rescue corps, 
But now we know (that was weeks ago) 
He'll never be seen no more, 
No more, 
Farewell, goodbye, 
To that poor lost guy 
Who'll never be seen no more! 
Berton Braley 


{ 


Mother—I am afraid Willie isn’t trying 
enough. 

Teacher—You are very mistaken, Mrs. 
Wiffle, Willie is the most trying boy in the 
entire class. 


Graphic Mlustration 


Aunt Tillie, a spinster in poor standing, 
was visiting her sister and family of five 
children. From the very first auntie, as 
usual, was much given to offering free ad- 
vice to her sister on the way to dress, dis- 
cipline and feed the children. 

The sister listened in patient good hu- 
mor, but not so Susie, the efficient Irish 
maid. And Susie spoke up frankly. 

“Look here, Miss Tillie,’ she began, 
“what do old maids like me an’ you know 
about raisin’ children? We ain’t nivver 
had none, and a woman has to have kids 
to learn how to raise them. Now don’t 
they, Miss Tillie?” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” snapped 
back Auntie, indignantly. “Now take those 
little chickens out there for example. 
Don’t you think you know more about 
feeding them than their mother?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said -Susie, “I kin feed 
‘em, but I ain’t nivver yet taught any of 
‘em to scratch.” 


Little Marie and Little Willie were hav- 
ing one of their regular arguments through 
the fence. “Huh,” exclaimed Marie, “Just 
imagine your papa, owner of a tailor shop, 
letting you run around in those ragged 
pants.” 

“Is that so?” retorted Willie. “Well, 
your pop’s a dentist, and the baby at your 
house ain’t got no teeth.” 


Jessie—Every time I run out of rationed 
foods I wish I were a porcupine. 

Bessie—Well, how’d you get that silly 
notion? 

Jessie—There’s nothing silly about it. 
Just think of the number of points that 
porcupines have! 


Pastime and Smiles 


PATHFINDER 





Brain Teaser 


I bought a number of sheep for $75. 
Had I bought 3 times as many + 5, at 
the same rate, they would have cost me 
$165 more. How many did I buy? 


Answer to Last Week’s 
Note—The square root of half the sum 
of the squares of the parallel sides will be 
the length of the fence.- Then multiply 
the area of the wider half by 2, and di- 
viding by the sum of its parallel sides, 
will give the distance required. 


Operation 

V (170°+70*) +2=130 rods, length of 
the fence. (70 rods+170 rods) +2=120 
rods, average width of the field. 600X120 
=72,000 square rods, area of the field. 
72,000 sq. rods+2=36,000 sq. rods, or 4} 
of the area; 36,000 sq. rods 2=72,000 
sq. rods, twice the area of the wider half. 
170 rods+130 rods=300 rods, sum of the 
parallel sides of the wider half; 72,000+ 
300= 240 rods. 


Attorney—Well, your honor, what do 
you think of my argument? 
Judge—It’s sound... 
sound, sir. 
Attorney—Yes, and what else, your 
honor? 


Judge—Nothing else . . 


Wild Life Geography 


Beaver, Crane, Fox, Wren.........Oreg. 
Bird in Hand, Buffalo, Cammal, Mar- 

tin, New Eagle, Weisel, Whitedeer. . Pa. 
Birds, Golden Eagle, Lyons, Moccasin. Ill. 
ee eee Ind. 


most certainly 


. just sound. 


Mr. Puff—I can go out with any girl I 
please. 

Miss Ruff—Too bad you can’t please 
any of them, isn’t it? 





"But, mein Fuehrer, can we help it that as soon 

as one of our spies learns about Yankee war 

plants he resigns and applies for American 
citizenship?” 


IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 


Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, property and 
are spreading disease. n easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 

K-R-O is made from red squill—a 

raticide recommended by the U.S. 

Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 

tively kills rats. Safe to use around 

livestock or poultry. 





Ask for K-R-O at your druggist’s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ih-R-O 


KILLS RATS ONLY 
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of JESUS CHRIST 
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man 
spent in preparation for His divine B.S The Book ‘tells 
of the atest of all grand careers—The 18 Absent Years of 
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all footweer, children's end grownups’. 
raincoats, boots—enything of rubber, leather, 


ZZ wvernight. Flexible. Non-skid. Woter- 
= proof. Won't come off—guaranteed. 


Se-to*.s 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. ,Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


Adolescent Pimples 


when externally caused 





Use Cuticura Soap and Ointment to hel 
relieve. Many say results are wonderful. 


CUTICURA SOAP: OINTMENT 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to prgeoct and sell 
your invention. Secure “Patent Guide” Write 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 


Registered Patent -—~" 
437-A Adams Building 


Buy War Bonds & on 
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Law- 


Dark Gertrude 
rence’s musical hit, made more elaborate 


Lady im the 


than the stage show. Ginger Rogers por- 
trays the successful woman magazine edi- 
tor beset by psychoses and frustrations. 


This unusual theme the movies handle less 
seriously, compensating with spectacle and 
utmost fantasy. Ray Milland, Jon Hall, 
Warner Baxter. Unusual—but for adults 
only. 





The Purple Heart Eight captured fly- 
ers of Doolittle’s Tokyo bombing crews 
go on trial in a Jap courtroom as “mur- 
derers.” Without much action. Neverthe- 
less a stirring, even shaking, play. When 
the unflinching eight march out to death, 
all the Jap savagery is made clear. Dana 
Andrews, Richard Conte, Sam Levene, 
others. Powerful, serious. 





Passage to Marseille When another 
actor bites Humphrey Bogart, that’s news. 
Here a great pre-Vichy French actor 
named Victor Francen runs away with a 
Bogart picture. As a freighter captain he 
epitomizes both the tragedy and resur- 
rection of France. A grand Michele Mor- 
gan, plus the “Casablanca” crowd—Lorre, 
Rains, Greenstreet. No wonder picture, 
but it has vivid moments. 





See Here, Private Hargrove A best- 
selling book movied, with Robt. Walker as 
Hargrove, plus Robt. Benchley, Donna 
Reed, Keenan Wynn. The humorous life 
of an Army doughboy in early training 
days—told well by a drafted newspaper 
reporter. A smooth comedy. 
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John Wayne 
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Graham Patterson, Publisher 


Robert West Howard, Editor-in-Chief 
Douglas Mackenzie, News Editor 


WASHINGTON PARADE, Key Hart; WORLD AT WAR, 
Brow Marks; SCIE 


EDUCAT |, Or. 


Conviction 

Have you ever diagnosed your point of view? Have you ever 
paused to make sure that you’re the way you used to be, cer- 
tain you are for something in spite of everything else? 

To be for something or someone implies conviction, ideas 
well-thought-out and quiet reasoning. To be so-so about things 
or people, less for this than you are for that, indicates that be- 
liefs have been changed by time so that you are constantly 
faced with the problem of selecting the lesser evil. 

If, for example, we have come to the point of view that all 
candidates for public office are bad or untrustworthy, and that 
we must discern which is Jeast likely to go astray or betray us, 
then there is something radically wrong with our world. And 
the world will not be right again until we restore our minds 
with conviction. 

There is an essential difference between right and wrong. 
There are ways to tell whether men and women are what they 
are, or what they say they are. It is time for all of us to be for 
one side, or for the other, because of what we believe and not 
because of what we are fold is true. It is time that we supported 
men ‘and principles because they measure up to our standards, 
not because they measure up to theories replacing the ideals 
that they say are out-moded. 


* * * 
Keep the Churches Open!! 


In wartime the minds of many turn toward their Creator, 
thinking the long thoughts and going beyond things temporal to 
things spiritual and eternal, Currently, with more churches and 
denominations than ever marking the pre-Easter season of Lent, 
thoughts of folk both urban and rural seem to have remarkably 
concentrated on one arresting and timely question: Why aren't 
more churches open in the daytime? 

One letter to an editor read: “Will someone kindly let me 
know why the Protestant churches aren’t open during the day- 
time the same as Catholic churches, so that weary, troubled 
and heart-sick, discouraged persons might go in for prayer, in 
which to find consolation and relief?” It is a question that con- 
fronts both pastor and layman in days of crisis. 

The opening of churches generally would be a wartime ac- 
complishment without compare. There are many who would 
talk to God there. There are many who would find comfort in 
intervals of prayer, however brief, if the churches were opened 
to them each day. 


* * * 
Anglo-American Relations 


Are British and Americans fighting side by side in their com- 
mon cause, and Common danger, in full accord and understand- 
ing, like brothers? Has a complete meeting of heart and mind, 
with mutual respect and unreserved sympathy triumphed over 
distrust, rivalry and suspicion? Much depends on the answer. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, our Chief of Staff, recently de- 
clared: “Triumph over Germany in the coming months depends 
more on a complete accord between the British and American 
forces than it does on any other single factor.”” He was speak- 
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ing on the occasion of the presentation by Yale University of 
the Howland Memorial Medal to Sir John Ge Dill, chief of the 
British Joint Staff Mission to the United States. The honor was 
accorded to Sir John “for the large part he has played in estab- 
lishing cordial and effective cooperation between the military 
establishments of the United States and Great Britain.” 

Yale President Charles Seymour, on the same occasion, pro- 
claimed “a new form of international cooperative action” be- 
tween the two countries as “the important fact of the war.” 
Secretary of War Stimson rose to praise Sir John’s ability to 
obtain that cooperation. 

On his side of the ocean, Prime Minister Churchill declared 
in a recent speech before Parliament that “Britons and Ameri- 
cans are linked together in the noblest comradeship of war 
under the fire and flail of the enemy,” and he added that their 
unity and brotherhood “will be found unique . . . in all the his- 
tory of alliances.” 

But relations between the two great English-speaking Allies 
have not been completely serene and unruffled. In the nature 
of things, and in the nature of man, that could hardly be possi- 
ble. Millions of people cannot always see things alike, and they 
can’t get close together without stepping on toes. Disagree- 
ments are natural and inevitable. There have been misunder- 
standings and outbursts of temper. 

Our touring Senators charged the British were taking advan- 
tage of us in a number of ways. At rather frequent intervals 
some member of the House of Commons rises to warn that 
Uncle Sam is preparing to monopolize the air (for both radio 
and aviation), seize the world’s oil, and in various ways over- 
reach Britain after the war. It is impossible that our legions of 
soldiers stationed in England should fail to irritate their hosts on 
occasion, or be irritated by them. Americans have expressed 
uneasiness that the brunt of the invasion effort is to fall on the 
Yanks. British have winced at having American officers placed 
above their own highest ranking and most experienced leaders. 
Each side has suspected the other of trying to conduct the war 
in the way that best suits his own particular interests and 
aspirations. 

There has been a disposition to hush-hush these misunder- 
standings. Authorities on both sides have sought to suppress or 
conceal all expressions of criticism by calling them “Hitler- 
inspired.” But wise observers have pointed out that some things 
need to be said; that frankness, candor and honest speech dissi- 
pate danger. Tying down the safety valve is the way to cause 
an explosion. A blow-off now and then keeps the pressure down 
—prevents a blow-up. Frank talk often clears up misunder- 
standings and misapprehensions which might grow into criticisms 
and bitter charges. 

Mr. Churchill in the same speech in which he pointed to “per- 
fect cooperation” remarked further that “there is also a mood 
in the Anglo-American alliance to awaken slumbering prejudices 
and let them have their run.” Quite true. The drain of a sore 
should be kept open. It is better for friends and partners to 
speak of each other’s shortcomings out loud rather than in 
whispers. 

So let’s beware of too much suppression, censorship, hush- 
hush and innuendo in British-American relations. Let plain. 
honest speech keep the air cleared—and make for a true Anglo- 
American friendship and understanding. 
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One of a series illustratsig Cyanamid'’s many activities. 


/ Let the Sunshine in £7 


Yes, as the old song says, let the sun- 
shine in. For among the clouds that 
hang over the world today there are 
rays of sunshine so bright that even the 
most confirmed pessimist could not fail 
to note them. 

For example, the problem of dietary 
shortages is being met and solved by 
application of a newer knowledge of 
nutrition. Especially important is the 
progress fhe: 2 in the use of vitamins in 
concentrated form—to correct dietary 
deficiencies, to supplement wartime 
diets, and to provide essential nutri- 
ents for those who are unable to absorb 
them from natural foods. Thus, to 
people in every station of life, vitamins 
are prescribed as a new form of 
“health insurance.”” They are helping, 
also, to build a stronger, sturdier gen- 


MOLDING 





eration of American children. And 

to inhabitants of the stricken areas 

throughout the world they offer relief 

from suffering caused by malnutrition. 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a unit of 
American Cyanamid Company, 
was among the first to make the 
modern “Vitamin B-Complex” 
available on a commercial scale, 
and has cooperated steadily with 
the medical profession in supply- 
ing vitamins in various new forms 
—tablets, Lentabs*, capsules, 
Clipsules*, emulsions, concen- 
trates, and in solutions for injec- 
tion. Indeed, because of its exten- 
sive research and manufacturing 
facilities, Lederle is playing an 
increasingly important role in 
improving health standards by 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 





broadening the use of vitamins. This 
work is another part of Lederle’s ac- 
tivity in the development of pharmaceu- 
tical, biological and chemo-therapeutic 
products that protect and promote health. 





American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 
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LCM (Landing Craft LCI (Landing Craft LCT (Landing Craft LCV(P) (Landing Craft 
Mechanized) 50 ft. Infantry) 157 ft. Tanks) 105 ft. Vehicle Personnel) 36 ft, 


Americas Fighters move in - with GM DIESELS 


' the face of enemy fire these remarkable __ reliability and quick response. 
invasion boats nose in on enemy shores 





ne In these capable craft—from the 36-foot 
and pour out America’s tough fighters and LCV(P) to the big 328-foot LST—you find 
fighting equipment. the engines America and our Allies know so 
They move on split-second orders—must get _-well, General Motors Diesels. 

in and out again by themselves—on the dot, 


; To these engines are assigned the jobs that 
come hell or high water. 


call for the greatest dependability the engine 
It’s the kind of service that calls for the utmost world knows. 


ee eee 


ENGINES .. . /5 to 250 H. P. . . . DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
Engines of this series power the LCI and all the smaller landing croft 










LST Ganding Ship Tonka) 328 @, LOCOMOTIVES............. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, Ill. ‘ 


GENERAL MOTORS Engines from this Division propel the giant LST vessels 
DIESEL 
POWER 





ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 
More than 40 types of Navy vessels are powered by engines of this Division 


